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DOCTORS TAKE IT! 


The value of BRAGG’S 
Vegetable Charcoal as « 
remedy for affections of the stomach, 
bowels, and other digestive organs. 
is endorsed when eminent physicians 
surgeons, etc., use it themselves, and 
give it to the’r children. Invaluable 
for indigestion, diarrhoea, influenza, 
fevers, etc. 


POWDER, in 2/-, 4/-, & 6/- bottles, BISCUITS, 
in 1/-, 2/-, & 4/- tins. LOZENGES, in 1/.} tins, 
TABLETS, in 1/14 tins, Of all Chemists. 

















THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





POPULAR 


WORKS ON INVESTMENT 


Published by ErFincHamM WI son, Royal Exchange. 





HOW MONEY 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


‘THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE of ENGLAND, ad- 
dressing the Lord Mayor of London, Nov. 9, 1898, says: 

“In that period of seven years (1891 to 1897) there has 
been lost to the community, and gone into the pockets 
of the unworthy, no less a sum than £28,159,482, 
made up of Icsses of creditors dealing with companies, 
47,696,848; and of loss to the wretched contributors, 

or shareholders, $20,462,684." 


MAKES MONEY. 


DUNCANS. 


UNCAN on NEW COMPANIES, in ‘‘HOW 
MONEY MAKES MONEY,” by Err. Witson, Royal 
Exchange, London, in February, 1897, said: 

“The average man who cannot read between the 
lines of prospectus rhetoric, is bound to get into trouble 
if he habreually subscribes for shares in new companies. 
An ordinary investor applying for shares in ten new com- 
panies must be prepared to lose four-fifths of his capital.” 











GRAND PRIZE, BRUSSELS, 1897. 
(The Highest Award.) 








Perfect Fit. Cuaranteed Wear, 


EY&N 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS. 

Will not split in tne Seams nor 
tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil : 4/11, 
5/11, 6 11, 7/11 per pair and upwards. 

Caution.—Every genuine Y& N 
Corset is Stamped. Sold by all Drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters. ; 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


Exquisite Models. 
























HUMOURS OF THE LDLOOD, 


Inciden:al - the advent of Spring, there is no remedy 
known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE! 


? searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates 
Noxious Elements, Cools and Sweetens the System, Acts 
on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Ass‘sts Digestion, and 
Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 
Administered with a littke LamptouGn’s. Lime Fruit 
Syrup, it forms the most delicious thirst-quencher. 
Children take it, and ask for more. 
In Glass agperes Bottles, 2/6. 4/6, 11/-, and 21/- each. 
Chemists e everywhere. 








Full Directions fur use accompany each Bottle. 
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Copyright, 1899, by William Waldorf Astor. 














YESTER EVE! 


i was yester eve—three 


years ago— 
(For the swallows are back and 
they tell me so) 
In an English summertide : 
That a lass and her lover, hand in hand, 
Strayed down to the quay by the lime-trees fann’d, 


Where the ships at anchor ride. 
145 
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Lone was the quay, while 


the waters below 





As a witch-charm moaned in 
their eerie flow 
Through the gloaming’s ghostly death : 
On the warp of the black masts shot the ray 
Of the woof of a sunset’s gold and gray, 
Just fleck’d by a :sea-wind’s breath! 















YESTER EVE! 





It was yester eve, as the minster toll’d, 


When the maiden stared—her heart ice-cold— 
O’er the desolate verge of stone ! 

Far down in the west the storm-rack sped, 

To her feet on the tide’s sob came the dead, 
Whom a life’s love must bemoan ! 


W. A. WALKER. 


PUNCH NOTES.—l. 





OT infrequently, in Mr. Gilbert’s comic libretti, there is some more than 
N usually eccentric personage, who, addressing the audience across the 
luminous border-line, called technically “the flote,” but known to the 
general public as “the footlights,” tells “his friends in front” rhythmically and 
confidentially the story of how he became a judge, or a jester, or whatever may 
be the 7é/e assigned to him by the author of his dramatic existence. In such 
cases, the information conveyed by the distinguished character in question, a part 
usually assumed by a comedian less vocally gifted but more humorously endowed 
than his fellow-actors, is entirely gratuitous, since no one, on or off the stage, has 
shown the slightest curiosity concerning his antecedents, nor has there been evinced 
the smallest desire to be made acquainted with the secrets, be they either innocent 
or guilty, of his past life. But he thrusts himself upon them; he puts the best 
face possible on the situation into which he has been forced, and possessing a 
great advantage over the audience, insomuch as “it is As to speak and theirs 
to hear,” the comedian, in the most frank, open, and withal confidential manner, 
delivers himself of his “ personal memoirs” so delightfully, that the listeners, who 
have heard him with increasing pleasure, finally acclaim, with a genuinely hearty 
encore, the triumph of his interpretation. 

Now, I feel myself in the position, as it were, of one of these animated puppets 
who, on the stage, is not responsible for the choice of the character with which 
he is entrusted ; but from the moment this intelligent puppet has undertaken such 
representation, he has to act as the character impersonated would have acted in the 
highly improbable circumstances of his imaginary position. The author of his dramatic 
being is responsible for the puppet’s appearance in this particular character, but, after 
he has thus been created, he may become a very monster, fatal to the happiness 
and to the professional existence of his Frankenstein. So may it not be with “the 
humble individual who now has the honour of addressing you.” I have accepted 
the vé/e of “ Punch Remembrancer,” by which I must be taken to mean . . . but, on 
second thoughts,—proverbially the best of all thoughts, and therefore the happiest 
of happy thoughts,—I will leave the matter of this article to explain itself. 
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PUNCH NOTES. 


Time was made 
for slaves ; and dates 
—being the links 
in the servile chain, 
are and ever have 
been the objects of 
my particular aver- 
sion. An accurate 
acquaintance with 
dates is beyond me ; 
a general “ there- 
or-thereabouts’’ 
knowledge of them 
is as much as I 
can attain to. But 
I can pretty well 
fix them by refer- 
ence, although to 
do this necessitates 
careful research. 
Fortunately Mr. 
Punch’s volumes, 
trees of knowledge 
bearing dates, are 
within easy reach. 
To this day I have 
to rely on the ex- 
cellent memory of 
a junior member of 
my own family to 4 ee nt | 
ascertain the exact c ; 
date of my birth, : , 
ores P4Y Kl Biased 

g been gifted 
with a strict business 
turn of mind (which I regret to say was-not included in my inheritance), had 
entered births, deaths, and marriages in the first page of a family Bible so big that 
to unlock the case where it reposes, to move the cumbersome volume on to a 
table, to open it, decipher the entries, and replace it in its cupboard, is not, as the 
novelists say, “the work of a minute,” but is a labour so fatiguing that I would 
far rather consult my living authority, if within hail, or if she be not there, I prefer 
to rest quietly and guess. The above confession of fallibility the reader will kindly 
accept as an apology in advance. 

I took to Punch very early. My father used to send it me regularly at school. 
Later on we varied the entertainment with Zhe Man in the Moon, which was 
edited, I think, by Albert Smith, with Shirley Brooks as principal assistant. It 
used to have a folding picture showing the comic adventures of Mr. So-and-So, 
which amused me amazingly in those salad days. These were drawn by a French 
artist. Some of these old books turned up again after years of absence, and I find 
the drawings very poor. Much of the writing was sharp and witty, and for a time 
there was considerable promise in Zhe Man in the Moon. Suddenly it stopped, 
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and without Shirley Brooks, but with Albert Smith doing most of the work, it came 
out as Zhe Month, stayed but a short time, and went in again. This of course was 
in a—to me—“ prehistoric period.” Yet I remember well trying my hand at a 
series of burlesque pictures, suggested by what an elder boy friend, very studious 
and quiet, and my “chum” at a private school had told me of the stories of the 
operas and of Walter Scott’s novels. Subsequently, while at Eton, I received my 
Punch regularly once a week from my father, so I was pretty well up in all matters 
treated by Mr. Punch; but the only names at that time known to me as writers 
or artists on it were those of Mark Lemon, Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, Shirley 
Brooks, Doyle, and Leech. Leech’s name I was well acquainted with on account 
of his pictorial signature, a leech in a bottle, which appears in his illustrations to 
Mr. Ledbury and The FPottleton Legacy. With the “Dicky Bird” signature of 
“ Dicky ” Doyle I was also familiar, through his illustrations to “ Pips His Diary,” 
the letterpress of which was written (as I found out. much later) by Percival Leigh, 
whose Comic Latin Grammar had been among my earliest delights, as had been 
also Zhe Comic History of England, by Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, of whose 
connection with Punch I was not in those early days aware. 

It was not until my first term at Cambridge (I went up before I was eighteen) 
that I ventured to send a “contribution” to Punch. It was a pictorial suggestion. 
I drew it in pen and ink and sent it (how well I remember doing so!) from the 

1 Pitt Club, then simply 
fy a “reading room,” 
and not the excellent 
modern club that it 
has since become. 

Of my handiwork 
in black-and-white at 
that time I have 
since been reminded 
by the late Sir Frank 
Lockwood’s _ lifelike 
sketches on backs 
of letters, many of 
which, framed, are 
in my _ possession. 
Though very far be- 
hind Sir Frank in 
amateur _ draughts- 
manship, yet I had 
the knack in those 
days of catching a 
likeness, and at Eton 
I had frequently used 
my interleaved 
Poete Greci for the 
purpose of taking the 
likeness of some boy 
or master; generally 
back views, but un- 








“ Moustache, sir!” says the Dean: “I did not perceive that you had one."—Punch, vol. xxviii., p. 240, mistakable. 
Drawn by John Leech from sketch by F. C. BJ At Cambridge I 
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still kept up my scribble-sketching, and on the second occasion of my sending 
a picture to Punch after I found my first contribution inserted as re-drawn by 
John Leech, I drew a portrait of the junior or senior Dean—I forget which 
office Mr. Hedley filled at the time—representing him as being interviewed by 
a small undergraduate (also a portrait) who was under the impression that the 
College authorities wished him to remove his sprouting moustache. “ Moustache, 
sir!” says the Dean: “I did not perceive that you had one.” Writing to the editor, 
I humbly implored him on no account to let the artist, who should reproduce it, 
tamper either with the faces, which I assured him were likenesses, or with 
the correct academi- 
cal costume. My 
requests were 
granted, and though 
John Leech drew 
the subject, yet he 
carefully copied the 
faces over which I 
had taken — such 
pains. After this I 
did two more ; but 
though they duly 
appeared, yet they 
were not honoured 
by being drawn by 
Leech. I think 
one was reproduced 
by “little Howard,” 
who was “ Leech’s 
only pupil.” ‘Then 
somehow or other 
I gave up sending 
to Punch, and de- 
voted the greater 
part of my time at 
Cambridge to start- 
ing the Amateur 
Dramatic Club, 
which is still flour- 





ishing, and, as I A SERIOUS COMPLAINT. 
. 2 “ . Colonel. ‘* No, sir, you can't have four in your hut—whist, indeed !” 
be li eV e, g Oo Ing Lieut, ‘Very hard,—then we must play dummy."”—Pwsch, vol. xxix., p. 244. 
stronger” than Drawn by Sir J. Tenniel, but unsigned, from sketch by F. C. B. 
y iS y 
ever. 


By 1859 or 1860—there or thereabouts—I had gone to the Bar, and, what 
was of more importance—as the Bar had not received me with enthusiasm, nor 
had solicitors discovered what chances were offered to them in the advent of the 
new junior—I had taken my pen in hand with a view to fattening my remarkably 
slender income. Mr. George Meredith was the first to give me a push, and 
the second was Mr. William Bodham Donne, Quarterly Reviewer and Her 
Majesty’s Licenser of Plays. Through him I obtained an introduction to that 
extraordinary genius “little Robson,” who, unable himself to produce my burlesque 
at his own theatre, the Olympic, had recommended me to place it with Thomas 
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Hailes Lacy, the theatrical bookseller, at whose shop I had the great pleasure of 
meeting the late H. J. Byron. Through Byron, who was my senior by a few 
years, and through Palgrave Simpson, who was even then spoken of as “the 
aged P.,” and who was always most kind and considerate to all youngsters 
attempting drama in any form, I became a member of the Old Arundel Club, 
and there soon made the acquaintance of Frank Talfourd, Tom Hood, Tom 
Robertson, William Brough, E. L. Blanchard, and Leicester Buckingham, ‘Then, 
not long after the production of my first piece I became, also on the advice 
of Palgrave Simpson, a member of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, where I met 
Sterling Coyne, Falconer, Planché, and John Maddison Morton. 

Imagine my admiring reverence for the author of Box and Cox, the two 
farcical heroes whom I have known since my earliest schooldays! There were 
several others, more or less known to theatrical fame at that time: most of them 
with their hands full of work for the theatres, but their pockets not so full of the 
results. The “runs” of pieces in those days being comparatively brief, the “ inner 
circle” of dramatic authors was continuously busy. ‘The demand was considerable 
at that time, and home supply unaided was not sufficient. Hence, in those days, 
adaptations from the French, sometimes acknowledged, sometimes not, were frequent, 
as costing the author little trouble and the manager little money. Those were 
the days of “half-price at nine o’clock,” and the bill of fare usually consisted of 
three courses: a comedy, an extravaganza, and a laughable farce to finish. Some- 
times the farce was sandwiched in between the first and last piece, and at 
Christmas the extravaganza brought the show to a brilliant conclusion. 

I allude to this, the theatrical part of my experiences, en passant, because it was 
through my first burlesque, Dido, at the St. James’s, that Mark Lemon, the first 
editor of Punch, was made acquainted with my name, long before I had the 
pleasure of meeting him ‘in the flesh,” of which he carried almost as much as 
Sir John Falstaff. . Mark used to be Miss Wyndham’s occasional confidential 
adviser in professional matters; and when she was in doubt as to a piece proposed 
for her theatre, the St. James’s (ostensibly managed by Messrs. Chatterton and 
Woollett), by a new and untried author, she sought Mark Lemon’s assistance. In 
a very roundabout way was I quite unconsciously brought into Mark’s “ sphere 
of influence,” which, like his circumference, was pretty considerable. 

Fun, 1 think, was started in 1862, with H. J. Byron as editor, W. S. Gilbert, 
Geoffrey Prowse, Tom Hood, Tom Robertson, and a Brough or two, then 
subsequently myself. We did not exactly form a “staff,” but were more or less 
regular contributors. Its proprietor was a looking-glass-frame maker in Fleet Street, by 
name Maclean. He was a bland kind of tradesman, fond of “washing his hands 
with invisible soap in imperceptible water,” as he expansively smiled and showed his 
teeth, not viciously but pleasantly,—that is, the dental exhibition was intended on 
his part to be pleasant, and even fascinating: quite a Dickensian character, a 
sort of comic Carker with the “gleaming teeth.” H. J. Byron used to call him 
** Maclean Teeth.” ‘This was “so like Byron,” and it exactly expressed Maclean. 

For some months I wrote for um, burlesque theatrical articles, founded, as I 
fancy, on an early style of Albert Smith, and started a “Calendar of the Week,” in 
which all sorts of extraordinary “events casting their shadows before them” were 
set down. It was a Hanwellian kind of humour, but it “caught on” at the time, 
and was in great favour with my collaborators, especially with H. J. Byron. 
Somehow or another Byron dropped out of the practical editorship of Fun, and 
in the interregnum between his retirement and the accession of Tom Hood— 
“Young Tom Hood” he was always called—to the vacant throne, our worthy 
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proprietor, assisted by his chief printer, Urquhart, assumed the editorial responsibility. 
Urquhart’s manner was somewhat hard as compared with that of “ Maclean Teeth,” 
so the combination was “Tooth and Nail.” 

At Christmas 1862 I was living at Richmond, and an old university friend used 
occasionally to come and stay with me. He prided himself, not unjustly, on being a 
good literary and artistic critic. To him I complained, in my wrath, that Maclean 
had refused to accept a first-rate idea of mine the manuscript of which he had 
perused. Maclean wouldn’t have it; it was a parody of the ultra-sensational 
novel in vogue at that time. Perhaps even if “Through the Looking-glass” had 
been brought to him, connected, as it would have been so far as the title went, 
with his own business, he would have rejected it. It is comforting to think so, 
even now. My friend, Frederick Collins Wilson, suggested my reading it to Aim. 
If there be one thing above another which I have always detested, it is reading 
any composition of mine to anybody. As to reading a play in a green room to 
the assembled actors—Heavens !—there are few forms of mental torture and physical 
suffering equal to it; at least for me individually. Some authors love it: they are 
always ready to read to any one “some little thing of their own.” A public 
reading of an accepted popular work is quite another affair. But to come up for 
judgment before a judge and jury of professional actors, or to “read a little 
thing of your own” before a select circle of intimate friends ....!!.. . However, 
I am travelling out of the record; and, to hark back again, when my friend 
proposed, I reluctantly accepted. 

My falling in with his proposition was a turning-point in my career. 
We sat up in my “study” with our pipes and the “materials.” I read; I looked 
for the laughs: not a smile. I read on: 
no smile. I went steadily, very steadily 
through it, and was a trifle chagrined to find 
out that gradually I myself had ceased to 
feel any inclination to smile at my own 
chef-d’euvre of humour. On my listener it 
fell absolutely flat. 

“Well?” I asked, when it was quite 
finished. 

“Well?” he echoed, smoking his pipe 
and staring at the fire. 

“ What do you think of it?” I inquired. 

Well, “to speak candidly,”—of course I 
didn’t mind his “speaking candidly,” it 
was just what I wanted,—well, honestly, he 
didn’t think anything of it. Wo more did 
J, but I didn’t say so. No; on the con- 
trary, I accused him of lacking all percep- 
tion of real humour. We argued ; smoked, 
drank, arguing hotly the while. If ever 
two friends came within measurable distance THE GAYEST MAN IN TOWN. 
of a deadly quarrel, we were those two! eeesakneceyN: ~ es o 

He retired to bed, leaving me in—well, p,awn by Sir John Tenniel, but unsigned, 
there’s no better expression for it—‘‘a deuce from a sketch by F. C. B. 
of a temper.” The deliberate judgment of 
my friend, the friend of my bosom, mine own familiar friend—my too familiar friend, 
confound him—had coincided with that of the looking-glass-frame maker, and what I had 
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written was in their 
united opinion 
simply ‘ Bosh!” 
And, what was 
worse, I found 
myself agreeing 
with both of them, 
and actually join- 
ing the majority 
against myself ! 
Then I calmly 
reconsidered _ it. 
It was after mid- 
night. The fire 
was bright and 
cheerful. J 
wasn’t. I took 
the fire into my 
confidence, and 
the fire became 
even brighter and 
more cheerful : 
quite unlike either 
Maclean or my 
too familiar friend. 
Confound it! the 
friend was right : 





a Dahle ‘i 




















FRIENDLY, BUT UNPLEASANT. I felt it. Why 
Lively Party (charging elderly gentleman with his umbrella) ‘* Hullo ! Jones!’ . v 
(Disgust of elderly party, whose name is Smith. )—Pzzch, vol. xxviii., p. 128. hadn t he laughed? 


Drawn by John Leech, but unsigned, from a sketch by F. C. B.) —because he 
couldn’t. Why 


hadn’t Maclean laughed ?—because he wouldn’t: Ae would have had to fay for his 
laughter. Yet, had the humour of my style been irresistible, even the stolid shop- 
keeper would have grinned, and have made a bargain. No: evidently the thing was 
stupid. Yet, the zdea was capital; and capital ought to be made out of the idea. Of 
this I was sure, I Aad got hold of a “real good thing ”—but I hadn’t treated it well ; 
I hadn’t treated it with sufficient consideration. I consulted the fire. It was not a 
brilliant fire ; but steady and sensible. The fire agreed with me. Very well. Then 
the fire should accept what neither the /m-proprietor nor my friend would, and I 
would begin de novo and write something entirely different on the same idea. Same 
theme: new variation. Done! Into the fire went the entire manuscript. The fire 
accepted it, devoured it! ... Then I sat down at my table and began what sub- 
sequently was to be my first literary contribution to Punch, entitled Mokeanna. 
Before I retired to bed more than a third of it was done, and that this time 
it was well done I hadn’t a doubt. I forgave my friend: nay, the next morning, 
after breakfast, our friendly relations being re-established, I even offered to read 
my new version to him. But he declined; and I am not astonished at it. He 
regretted having expressed (so he said in the morning) a hasty opinion overnight. 
I told him, magnanimously, he had been right. He wanted to know if I were going 
to take it again to the proprietor of Aun. Well, I thought I would—at least I 
would inform him that the work had gone through “alterations and repairs.” So 
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I went up to town and saw Mr. 
Maclean, who declined to have any- 
thing more to do with it ; whereupon 
J declined to have anything more to 
do with Fun. Once back at home, I 
discussed with my friend my next move. 

“Send it to Mr. Mark Lemon 
for Punch,” he suggested. 

Now, I had never before heard 
any one speak of Mark Lemon as 
“Mr. Mark Lemon.” This struck 
me. I asked him why he had said 
‘* Mr. Mark Lemon.” My friend 
mistook the purport of the question. 
He answered, “ Well, it occurred to 
me to mention fim, because he is 
one of my brother-in-law’s tenants, 
and a great friend of his too, down 
in Sussex. I only know Mr. Lemon (|_ ie ¢ 
slightly, but George—that’s George Pen-and-ink sketch for Punch block by Charles Keene. 
Meke—knows him very well, and he 
would mention the matter to him and give you an introduction.” 

This struck me as a good chance, and so it proved. My friend Wilson 
wrote to George Meke; George Meke “mentioned the matter” to Mark Lemon: 
Mark Lemon knew my name in connection with one or two recent burlesques 
and farces,—he having, as I have already stated, advised Miss Wyndham in re 
“ Dido,” though of this fact I was ignorant,—and expressed himself “delighted at 
having the opportunity,” etc., etc. 

At the same time I had written to Mark Lemon on my own account, and by 
return came his reply making an appointment with me for a certain day in 
Bouverie Street, or at Mrs. Warner’s Hotel, the Bedford, in that very snug east-end 
corner of Covent Garden under the piazza. 

But neither there, nor in Bouverie Street, did I first meet and speak with Mark 
Lemon. I was late for my appointment, and was hurrying along Fleet Street when 
Mark, I should say, “Mr. Mark Lemon,” thinking that I must be awaiting him 
at Mrs. Warner’s, took a hansom in that direction, and so, em route, he hailed me 
from the cab, pulled up to the kerb, and, prophetically adopting Stanley’s style on 
meeting Dr. Livingstone, exclaimed courteously, 

“Mr. Burnand, I presume ? ” 

He did not presume: and I was Mr. Burnand. He was driving to the Bedford 
Hotel, he said. Would I get into his cab and talk matters over with him? 

With the greatest pleasure—if, that is, I could only find sufficient space left 
on the seat by his side. 

“Room for a little one,” he observed pleasantly, squeezing himself into the 
smallest compass possible for him—which left about an eighth of the seat clear 
for me. So most nervously I compressed myself in sideways somehow, anyhow. 

Then “Kettle began it.” 

Mark Lemon at once put me at my ease (mentally, I mean, as, physically, I 
have never experienced a much more uncomfortable position than being reduced 
to one’s smallest dimensions in a hansom cab by a companion weighing about 
eighteen stone), by starting the subject on which I was coming to see him. 
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He did not require to see the manuscript. What a relief this was to me! 
Now we could get on. All he wanted to hear from me was what was the idea 
generally. I described it to him. He listened smilingly. I made an awful hash 
of it; and felt I was utterly ruining the idea and throwing away the best chance I 
should ever have in my life. I apologised for myself, and for the idea. But, to my 
intense surprise and ecstatic delight, he professed himself immensely taken with it !! 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to a suggestion of mine, “we'll have it illustrated. 
You send it me, and I’ll see how much it'll make.” 

“Tt is written in burlesque of a story in the London Journal style,” I explained. 

“Capital!” he exclaimed ; and then, as if struck suddenly by a very happy 
idea, he added, “I see! We'll do it in London Journal style.” 


2 ISS : 





PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE, 
Old Lady. “ But, going in Four-wheel Cabs! I'm so afraid of Small Pox !” 
Cabby. * You've no call to be afeared o’ my Cab, Mum, for I've 'ad the Hind Wheel Waccinated, and it took Beautiful !’ 


Vaccination in the early sixties, 


By John Leech.) (From Punch. 


“And,” I ventured to suggest, “if an artist would imitate Mr. John Gilbert’s 
drawings ” 

“No! no!” cried Mark Lemon, and I .was afraid I had made a mistake; 
when, after enjoying a hearty chuckle, he smacked his hand on his thigh and 
exclaimed, enthusiastically, “We'll have the real men themselves! [Each artist 
shall burlesque his own style! Let me see! I'll get John Gilbert, Hablot Browne 
(‘ Phiz,’ you know), and—by Jove—yes—Millais ! !” 

Need I say that his enthusiasm had a wonderfully bracing effect on me? 
When, after leaving Mark Lemon in the piazza, Covent Garden, I returned 
home, post haste, to Richmond, wasn’t I delighted! What a chat over the 
meeting my wife and myself had that night! How uncommonly busy, about 
nothing in particular, I suddenly became! How carefully I wrote out my work ! 
And how quickly I sent it up to Mark Lemon! And then to receive 
the proofs! No corrections were required: a few additions, perhaps, a little 
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‘Night Flight of the White Witness o'er the dismal wold.” 


By Sir John Gilbert.) Iilustration to Mokeanna, [Punch, vol. xliv., p. 71. 


touching up here and there, that was all. And what a satisfaction when it 
appeared ! 

The first illustration was by the chivaleresque Gilbert, afterwards Sir John Gilbert, 
in his very best style, admirably emphasising his own peculiarities ; then the next was 
a weirdly grotesque illustration by Du Maurier, in anticipation of his burlesque pre- 
Raphaelite pictures later on ; the third ky Hablot Browne, most quizzically “ Phizzy” ; 
the fourth by Charles Keene; and the last a most extraordinary drawing, quite 
distinct from any work of his that I can remember, by John Everett Millais. 

But what a delight above all other delights was it to me to be informed by my 
kind old friend Mr. William Bodham Donne how he had heard Thackeray charged 
with the authorship of J/okeanna in Punch, and how Thackeray had replied that 
“he would have liked to have taken the credit of it to himself, but that as a 
matter of fact he had not perpetrated any burlesque since his imitations of Charles 
Lever and G. P. R. James, and had not the smallest idea as to who was the 
author of AMokeanna.” 

The authorship was kept a secret from all around the Punch Table, except the 
proprietors ; and one of them, Mr. Bradbury, learnt it by an accident. 

On receiving his proofs of the coming number, Mr. Bradbury, by whose firm 
(Bradbury & Evans) the Zondon Journal was then printed, was horrified at seeing, 
as he thought, the first page of the London Journal appearing as the first page of 
Punch, Although an invalid at the time, he left his bed, drove in hot haste up 
to London, summoned the printer, and then sent off to the Editor, who, on coming 
down to the office, with great difficulty succeeded in getting his part-proprietor 
to realise the humour of the situation. 

It certainly was a startling, novel effect, but, it is satisfactory to record, eminently 
successful. No one enjoyed the joke more than Mark Lemon, and after him 
Thackeray, who was among the first, on my becoming a member of the staff, to 
compliment me most heartily, and most cordially to wish me luck as “the new boy.” 
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I remember the occasion so well. The Punch dinner was, on that particular 
Wednesday, at Dulwich. It was a full gathering. Thackeray drove down. I 
arrived alone; and found my way to the hotel, or inn as I think it was. My 
place was at the left-hand corner of the long table. Percival Leigh, known 
among the Punch men as “the Professor” (because he had been a medical student 
and had never “ practised”), John Leech, “ Pony” Mayhew, “ Pater” Evans, 
Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, Bradbury (I think), Henry Silver, and John Tenniel 
were there. Mayhew, of the silver hair and plum-coloured coat with velvet collar 
and cuffs, I already knew by sight about town. The two proprietors I had met in 
Bouverie Street ; Shirley Brooks I had also met once at the office ; Tom Taylor was 
known to me only by name as a dramatic author; Henry Silver was an entire 
stranger to me; John Leech had been a household word with us at home, at 
school and at college,—and here he was, the very man, handsome, tall, thin, and 


“ The Chapeau Blanc, rooted to the spot, follows the Mokeanna.” 


By Charles Keene.) lilustration to Mokeanna, [Punch, vol. xliv., p. 103. 


rather sad-looking; and last of all John Tenniel, whose work had been familiar 
to me for so many years, whose signature was better known to me _ than _ his 
name in full, and whom, facile princeps of cartoonists, I now saw for the first 
time. “More power to his elbow,”—if Sir John requires it, as his “ cartoons” 
are as strong to-day as ever they were at any period of his artistic career. 

But Thackeray—shall I ever forget his personality? How kind, how encouraging ! 
I remember he left early, and as he was quitting the room I stood up, so that 
as he went towards the door I might have the chance of shaking his hand; but 
before I could do so he placed it on my shoulder, faced me round to the 
company, and said, “Gentlemen, let me introduce ‘the new boy.’” Whereupon 
Mark and his merry men rapped the table, and cried “hear; hear!” Then 
Thackeray wished me success, shook my hand heartily, and left, after offering 
“any gentleman present a cast home in his carriage.” I cannot recall the presence 
of Charles Keene on this occasion, and as yet Du Maurier had not joined the staff. 
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**It is the Chapeau Blanc, the White Witness! 


By Sir J. E. Millais.} IIlustration to Mokeanna. (Punch, vol, xliv., p. 115. 

My respectful admiration and curiosity were naturally concentrated on Leech. 
Alas! Within two years from that time Thackeray and Leech had both “joined the 
majority.” Of Leech I saw but little, except at the weekly Punch Privy Council 
dinners, whereat I became a most regular attendant. On these occasions Leech 
was not great at conversation, but Thackeray was. ‘The latter did not always 
stay for the discussion on topics of the day, which invariably commenced with the 
lighting of cigars during dessert, as he professed to have resigned his position 
as a member of Mr. Punch’s Cabinet Council; but for all that he frequently did 
remain as late as any of us, occasionally proffering his views and suggestions. 

One evening I well remember—it was in the Punch dining-room at the old 
house in Bouverie Street—his recurring with pardonable anger to his having 
been described in a newspaper as “a broken-nosed satirist” by Edmund Yates, 
whom he certainly had not forgiven at the time of which I speak. Down came 
Thackeray’s fist most emphatically on the arm of the chair, where, in a corner, he 
had taken up his position, as though to express how he would have treated the 
offending journalist had he come under his hand. Mark sat in a_broad-backed, 
open-railed chair, meditatively smoking a long clay (he occasionally indulged in 
the “pipe with solemn interposing puff”), as he listened to Thackeray’s fiery 
denunciation. The explosion over, Thackeray was indignant with himself for 
yielding to such a burst of temper, and soon afterwards withdrew. 

Once, I remember, the Punch dinner was held at Thackeray’s house, Prince’s 
Gate. The occasions when the /Puach dinner has, within the memory of the 
oldest contributor, been held anywhere save in Mr. Punch’s own room (excepting 
always certain summer holidays, when Mr. Punch, with his ‘ young men,” was wont 
to dine in the country, or in the “long vacation,” when the remnant of the staff 
left in London dined snugly at the Bedford), can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand,—taking which you like. After dinner Thackeray left us to our discussion ; 
and afterwards, the cartoon having been settled, we joined him in his study. Here 
I stayed on till quite the last, detained by Thackeray, who said he wanted to have 
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Pen-and-ink sketch for Punch block by Charles Keene. 


a chat with me. I remember the subject of our conversation, or a part of it, very 
well. It was about the Rev. Dr. Rock—who was a friend of his—and of something 
he had told him as concerning an incident in the life of some saint. ‘Thackeray 
easily contrived to make me thoroughly interested in the matter, and disputed 
the correctness of my memory as to some event mentioned in Alban Butler’s 
“ Hagiology.” “However,” said Thackeray, “we'll soon see who is right. Just 
get down for me that book up there on the third shelf from the top. 
You'll have to mount the steps.” Obediently I ascended the library ladder, and 
endeavoured to pull the book in question out of its place. It stuck; it would 
not come out. “Try again,” said Thackeray, who was standing on the hearthrug 
watching my proceedings with considerable interest. I did try again ; and again ; 
and was about to make a third and violent effort, when Thackeray roared with 
laughter. ‘ They’re all dummies!” he cried. I felt considerably “sold.” ‘“ But,” 
he added pleasantly, ‘I do not think the book is in this room. If you will go into 
the room you've just left—out of here—you'll find it, I fancy, on the side table.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, eager to show my readiness, and to put myself on the best 
possible terms with the great man. So I turned to go to the door in the direction 
he had indicated. No door; all books. Then, on looking round, it seemed to me 
that there was no door: books everywhere. Yet we must have entered by some 
door, out of the dining-room; and here we were! and others had gone out by 
another door; but where? Were we in a room without any doors? 

“ll show you,” he said; and then, intensely enjoying my puzzlement, he put 
his hand in among the books in the case—all dummies, every one—and, turning 
a handle, opened the door leading into the dining-room. There was probably 
another evident door, but I was flustered considerably and Thackeray took care not 
to direct my attention to it. 

After this he sat and chatted until close on midnight, which was a very late 
hour for any guest to’stay in those days of comparatively early dining. 


F. C. Burnanp. 


(Zo be continued.) 




















N all the coasts of all the oceans there is now and then cast up some 
long-drifting, storm-tossed waif. Sometimes he has come from half the 
world away; and once the’ land is reached, littlke wonder he is often 

content, poor soul, to call his drifting done and rest like a broken spar on the 
beach where he is stranded. 

There is a certain one of these who sits day by day on an island links, his 
back against a rough stone wall, his dark eyes looking absently over the sandy 
shore and the empty North Atlantic. Round and round the links his herd of 
cattle munch their deliberate way, now and then a barking dog worries back a 
straggler, at their regular hours blue flights of rock pigeons throw swift shadows 
on the turf, the song of the ocean never ceases, and here in this high latitude 
Paul has come to dream. 

If you travel by train on a certain East London line and look out of the 
window between the frequent stations, you will see the country he used to live in. 
It is a land of dingy brick ranged into short, straight streets, some narrow, others 
little more than slits between the houses. The life of this country has often been 
told: the work and the meals, and the loves and the hates; but poor Paul had 
no share even in this. He was an alien in thought and in tongue—a poor 
foreigner by the first glance at him. His features were the features of the ancient 
people of the East, his native speech a dialect of the Danube. A Hungarian Jew, 
a cripple, and a dreamer, he simply existed. Far back, he could remember 
something of a different land, but it was always a land of causeways and chimneys. 
He had been brought, to London a little crippled boy; he was now a cripple of 
twenty. He once had parents; he had now for long been alone in the world. 
Sometimes he was starving and sometimes he was only hungry. That was his 
biography. 

For all his wild black eyes and unkempt hair, he was a gentle, harmless 
creature. When he could find work and earned a few shillings a week, he lived 
under a roof, in a little evil-smelling den; when work failed him he drifted 
out into the streets, and sometimes slept in night shelters and sometimes on 
doorsteps, and sometimes, when he was hungrier than usual, he never slept 
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at all, but watched the day break and the man come round to put out the 
lamps and the occasional policemen pass. The few people he spoke to never 
heard him complain. He had the fatalism of the East: his life was ordained 
so, and God was all-powerful. Besides, his mind was filled with a_ strange 
chaos of dreamings and vague wonderings. Very little things would give him 
a quiet, indescribable pleasure, that lasted for hours and sometimes came 
back and back and whispered to him pleasantly. Sitting on a doorstep 
in the sunshine resting his maimed legs with his crooked stick beside him, 
the warm glow all down his back and the bright pavement with its sharp 
shadows and even the hot, stifling smell of the streets, cheered him like friendly 
words. 

“They are warm, they are bright; they touch me kindly. Yes—yes,” he used 
to say. 

He wandered little, but now and then he would come to a patch of green 
enclosure with a genial tree looking over the railings, and there he. would seek a 
step and sit down to dream. ‘The tree would nod and shake its leaves and rustle 
an air, and away went Paul’s fancy dancing quietly to the tune of it. 

“They are green, they are green,” ran the thoughts. “They are gentle, and 
only make a little soft sound. The horses and the people tread heavily, but 
the leaves, they dance upon air.” 

Occasionally he saw through an alley end the masts and spars of ships and a 
glimpse of shining river, with a great brown sail or a smoking funnel passing 
swiftly by. They would make him dream vaguely of other things, but pleasant 
things too. 

“They pass quickly and smoothly out of the houses, away from the people— 
somewhere. Yes—yes, somewhere is better than this !” 

He shrank from going near the water’s edge, because there were wharves there 
and bustling men, who eyed the ragged cripple sharply and asked him his 
business. But fortunately for Paul a very little taste served to make a great 
dream banquet. 

These were the satisfactions he got from musing: the penalties were heavy as 
the rumbling drays that shook the little dens he lived in. In his childhood they 
were bitter but vague; amorphous sensations of chagrin and inward pain. 
Sometimes it was hunger and sometimes cold and sometimes hard words and 
sometimes physical pains that he lamented. Gradually, as the years passed, he saw 
a common cause for all—a devil directing his enemies. He was poor, and that one 
word summed up the evils of the world. 

He stood without even that bond that ties the poor together. He was so 
silent and so alien in everything that goes to make up a human being, that he 
never, in all the years he lived in London, put one foot across the line that divided 
him sharply from the people in the same house, the folk of the same street. “It 
is ordered so,” he thought ; “something is between—I cannot pass. They do not 
think the same, they do not understand. It must be thus, yes—yes. But it is 
very hard!” 

When he had no money he simply suffered in silence, and not one soul seemed 
to heed his trouble. Ignorant, unskilled, and unpractical, the work he could do 
was such as overflowed the market. The short-lived jobs only brought him in 
a week what the strong labourer next door would have deemed scant payment for 
a day. 

“There is nothing for the poor,” he said to himself, and looked out of his 
wide eyes into a muddled world of visions, 
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**Here in this high latitude Paul has come to dream.” 


He was simple as a child, but this land of brick was not the place for 
children. Only once or twice by a rare happiness he had a glimpse beyond it. 
Out of the attic window of one room where he lived for a year, he was looking 
on a Sunday evening. ‘lhe shroud of smoke that overhangs London through the 
working week had lifted for the day of rest, and through a cleft between the tiles 
and chimneys there arose far away to the south the tops of low wooded hills 
crowned with two high towers and a gleaming roof. It was only the Crystal 
Palace and the villaed Surrey uplands, but to Paul it seemed like a vision of a 
better star. He often looked for it again, and now and then at long intervals the 
smoke would drift aside and towers and sparkling roof and rough hill-crest come 
out to delight him, and then disappear so utterly that he began to think there 
was something miraculous in the vision. When work again failed him and he had 
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to leave his attic haven and wander the endless streets, he lost it for ever, and it 
seemed like the death of a friend. 

“Tt is gone,” said the thoughts. ‘It was too beautiful for poor Paul.” 

Then there came a very bad season for him, when he had to try and sleep 
where he could find an unmolested corner, and muse with not a morsel of food 
inside him. His dreams grew feverish and bitter: it seemed to him that this 
London was like a gigantic millstone, whirring round at an immense velocity 
and hurling him dizzy on the pavement when he so much as touched its 
hard and spinning edge. It put a fine point on tempered steel, but only hurt 
poor Paul. 

He lay crumpled up on a doorstep one bright Sunday morning, so empty 
and wearied that even his quiet, inherited fatalism was tried, when his inspiration 
came to him. Two relaxed labourers were lounging close beside him, and 
one read aloud from a paper anecdotes and scraps of various information. 
Suddenly Paul caught the words: “In the Windy Islands they are kind to poor 
people.” 

The man went on to read of other things, but those words ran like a song in 
Paul’s whirling head : 

“In the Windy Islands they are kind to poor people.” 

He famished, and said them continually to himself. Night and day the chorus 
followed him through the hard streets and careless people, till it became a wish ; 
and at last the wish became a determination. Yes—yes, he would go to these 
islands where they were kind to poor people. It sounds as wild a thought as the 
resolution of a caged canary to fly home again. 

A little work came his way again, and laboriously he laid by a few shillings, 
half starving himself to do it—for, alas, a poor man could not hope to win his 
way to this El Dorado. Money was necessary even to reach these kind folk. In 
time, if this job lasted, he might save perhaps ten shillings; that was gold and 
would take him anywhere. 

But the work as usual left him, and burning with anxiety to start while he 
still had something by him, he hobbled down to the docks and sat among 
the shipping. He had no idea where these islands were, how far or in what 
country, but if they were islands, he must take a ship to reach them. Besides, 
his rickety legs could scarcély carry him from one street to another, much less 
over the leagues of land that he was sure must lie between London and 
a people so different. He remembered dimly coming to this city in a ship, 
and in a ship he must go away. He inquired of a few men who passed 
him; some stared and laughed, others answered with a jest, and others paid 
no attention to the question. He was too poor even to find his way there, 
he told himself, and the old dull feeling of resignation settled down upon 
him. ‘Three or four days went by. He saw ships pass down the river, sometimes 
by day cutting the London sky with their taper masts, sometimes in the dark 
flaring with red and green lights. In the docks they were lading and unlading. 
Every ship was going somewhere, and, for all he knew, the one he wanted might 
be away already. 

At last, upon one warm night, he sat on the pavement with his back against 
a wall, close by the door of a public-house. There was brightness and the noise 
of sailors’ voices inside and, high overhead, stillness and the little lights of the sky. 
The door opened, and, with a gust of sound, a man came out and _ started 
with a rolling gait down the street. Whether it was that he found the darkness 
a little strange, or the fresh air a little confusing, he hugged the wall so closely 
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that before he had gone ten yards he stumbled over the huddled figure on the 
pavement. 

He swore a hearty oath and cried: ‘“ What the are you lying there for? 
If you're so drunk you can’t stand, you might at least lie longways under the 
wall, ’stead of ’midships like that!” 

“T am lame,” replied Paul simply. 

The man was evidently a little taken aback. He had an open, ruddy face and 
a seaman’s pilot jacket, and after his first outburst of wrath his expression was 
genial and frank. “Oh, that’s it, is it?” he said. “Sorry I spoke so rough, mate, 
but you see you was kinderways in my road, and a man doesn’t always stop 
to pick his language—see?” He was evidently mellowed by his potations, and 
smiled affably. 

“Are you sailor?” asked Paul. 

“Captain Briggs of the schooner Befsy, at your service,” said the man. 

“Do you go to the Windy Islands?” 

Captain Briggs stared in some surprise and replied: “I’ve been there, but I 
ain’t a-going there to-night. We’re sailing much in that direction, though. Want me 
to take a message—to a gal, for instance?” He beamed so jovially at poor Paul 
that he felt emboldened to cry : 

“Take me!” 

The captain stared at him again and then burst into a hearty guffaw. “As a 
fust-class saloon passenger, eh?” said he. 

“T have some money,” cried Paul eagerly. 

“ Where d’ye want to go to?” 

“To the Windy Islands.” 

“Do you know where they are?” 

“No,” said Paul. “ But you will take me?” 

“Well, they’re about three days north o’ here in a steamer, and we ain’t going 
that rate, I assure you.” 

* But I wish to go.” 

“And what for, if I may make free for to ask?” demanded the captain, who 
was evidently much amused. 

“They are kind to poor people,” answered Paul. 

This time Captain Briggs stared for a full minute without making any reply. 
Then his face became clouded with suspicion. 

“That the truth?” said he. “ You're not a-pulling of my leg, my man?” 

“T am poor,” replied Paul, with a little surprise, “and I hear tell they are 
kind. Why should I stay here where men are not kind to poor men?” 

The captain slapped his leg and burst out laughing, and then at the sight of 
Paul’s pinched face, stopped suddenly, and fell to staring at him again. 

Paul climbed clumsily to his feet, and seized the captain’s sleeve. “Take me!” 
he cried eagerly. “I will pay what I have.” 

“Can you cook?” asked the captain. 

“T can sew,” said Paul; “I have worked for sailors.” 

“Well,” replied the captain with a grin, “we don’t generally take our court 
suits, but we might find you a job o’ sorts, and after my trip’s finished I might 
find you a boat to take you on. Poor devil! It’s God-forsakenness to be hard 
up in this d d town! Come along, mate!” And so Captain Briggs, chuckling 
to himself every now and then, rolled towards the docks with Paul clinging to 
his arm, 
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II. 


About nine o’clock on a midsummer night, Paul sat in the bows of a coasting 
steamer and watched his haven grow clearer. On either side he saw these longed- 
for islands lying low and bare in a tranquil sea, and now that they were so near 
dreadful doubts began to torture him. In all his rough and seasick journey he 
had heard laughter and scoffing at his quest, but never a word of encouragement. 
* Did he really think,” one man put it bluntly, “that they wanted paupers there 
any more than in other places? Why didn’t he go back to Jerusalem or Jericho, 
or wherever he came from ?” 

Even Captain Briggs, when the geniality of liquor had evaporated in the 
morning, seemed chiefly anxious to be quit of his midnight folly. And so Paul’s 
eyes looked very plaintively over this Northern Sea. 

And yet as the steamer turned into the bay there was something so calm and 
peaceful and open about the shining water that rippled briskly under the bows, in 
the great clear tent of sky with the sun only just setting at this late hour, in the 
soft outline of the land ahead, that he felt in his heart convinced kindness was 
somewhere close at hand. 

At the end of the bay he saw the houses of a little village straggling along 
the shore and looking very northern and out-of-the-world in their setting of 
treeless country. Behind them on the one side an ancient ruined castle stood up 
black and sombre against the evening sky; on the other there arose farther off 
the dark peak of a heather hill. Inland, he spied small farms and cottages, 
nestling not among acres of brick, but open fields gay with the pale yellow 
mustard flower. 

Were they really kind to poor people?” 

As the steamer came nearer shore he heard across the water the harsh “ kraak 
—kraak—kraak,” of innumerable corn-crakes and the plaintive crying of gulls, and 
he wondered whether they were calling a welcome or a warning. 

Half-way down the bay a stone pier ran out into the still green water; there 
was a mast or two beside it, and the country people were idly strolling down to 
see a ship come in. In a dream Paul hobbled on shore, and made his way 
slowly up the cobbles of the pier. The islanders stared at him in a loutish, 
bovine way, quite different to the stare of city people, but none the less it damped 
him. “They stare because I am so poor and lame,” he thought, and he 
remembered what the man had said about paupers. 

When he was out of the crowd and away from the pier, he turned along a 
road that led him round the bay towards the village. The road was white and 
hard, but the ditches and banks on either side were overgrown with all kinds of 
long soft grass and bright with little wild flowers. It twisted so in its course, 
making a curve wherever the shore-line bent, that to Paul, with his poor legs, it 
began to seem interminable. He hurried as best he could, for the sun had set 
before he landed, and he feared to be alone in the dark with the kind people 
yet to find. The silence around him was profound after the turmoil of London 
and the noises of a ship at sea. The number of little sounds, the “kraak” of 
the corn-crakes, the infrequent cries of the gulls, the lowing of distant cattle, 
occasional far-off voices, seemed rather to accentuate than break the stillness. 
To Paul it was half-restful, half-frightening ; this land would be so lonely when 
darkness descended. 

And then all of a sudden his heart began to lighten and he knew that he had 
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come to a kind country; for night was held back. The Northern sky was still 
glowing like a far-away fire; the air was transparently clear; the stars must have 
been left behind in the south. He told himself he had come to a land where 
there was no night, so that poor people could find their way. 

At last he came to a straggling village and hesitated at the first house ; it was 
dark and low and mean-looking, and he passed on. He would wait for an invitation 
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“ Paul hobbled on shore, and made his way slowly up the cobbles of the pier.” 





to come in; and so he went by one cottage after another, by an ugly sober church 
in a kirkyard of nettles and stones, till he came to a group of young men 
lounging under a wall. They stared as hard as the others, and again the wanderer’s 
heart sank. He had not the courage to ask these people for kindness. He stopped 
at the corner of a cross-road leading inland from the shore and came to a sudden 
resolution. A little way up from the village he saw a farm standing against the 
clear sky. and in the windows there were lights, After the transparent dusk of 
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the land and the blackness of the village houses, a gleam of light looked hospitable 
and cheerful. He toiled up the hill, and from the top had a glimpse of open sea 
on the far side of the island, a shining horizon ending in the red North after- 
glow. But all Paul’s wearied mind was centred on the farm. He went through a 
steading with a savoury smell of cattle and manure, and knocked at the door of the 
house. The first result was so ominous that he nearly turned tail at once, fcr 
hardly had he struck the panel when there arose a most dissatisfied barking and 
growling within. Then he heard a chiding voice and at last a heavy step. His 
heart stood still. ‘The door was opened by a broad-faced, red-headed man, and 
at the first sight of him Paul was sure the birds had cried a welcome. 

“ Weel?” said the man, looking down on the miserable figure outside. 

“T am poor,” said Paul. 

The man looked much surprised at this naive declaration, and laughed. 

“That’s no very uncommon complaint, onyways,” he replied. 

“In the Windy Islands I hear they are kind to poor people,” said Paul. 

The farmer looked at him a little suspiciously, but Paul’s simplicity was 
evident enough. 

‘““Where do you come frae?” he asked. 

“From London.” 

“Frae London!” cried the farmer. ‘“ And what brought ye here?” 

“T hear they are kind to poor people.” 

“ And was that a’ the reason?” 

“No man in London help me,’ 
people.” 

“ And so you cam’ here to seek kind folk, like?” 

* Yes.” 

“Well, I’m ” began the farmer, but he seemed to find no expression 
sufficient to express his’ feelings. 

“ Are you kind to the poor?” asked Paul diffidently. 

The farmer looked a little perplexed. 

“There’s no many poor hereabout, whatever,” said he, “and that’s mebbe 
why they say we’re kind to them. But if you’re cam’ a’ this way, it'll no do to 
send ye aff wanting. Are ye hungry?” 

“ Yes—very.” 

“Come in! come in, boy!” cried the farmer, opening the door wide, and as 
Paul followed him in he muttered to himself, “ Weel, if this doesna beat a’!” 

He led the way into the most cheerful room Paul had ever seen. It seemed 
full of clean and burnished things, and shining, ruddy faces. A kettle hummed 
on a glowing fire, there was an odour of supper mixed with the reek of peat 
smoke, and though all the faces stared, none of them laughed. Even the colley 
under the table only growled mildly. 

“Here’s a lad that’s cam’ here to find them that’s kind to puir folk,” said the 
farmer, ushering Paul into the kitchen. 

“ Maircy on us!” exclaimed a portly woman with a smiling countenance. 
“Whatna kind o’ buddy’s this ?” 

“He’s cam’ frae London to get better lookit efter,” grinned the farmer. 

“ And he’s muckle need o’ it,” said his good wife fervently. ‘Sit thee doon, 
boy. I'll warrant thee thou’ll be wanting a bite o’ supper?” 

As Paul was faint with hunger, and quite bewildered with the scene of plenty, 
and the accent of his hostess sounded strangely in his ears, he simply stared 
timidly first at her and then round the room from one young face to another, 
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replied Paul. “They do not care for poor 

















“A gleam of light looked hospitable and cheerful.” 


“The lad doesna look weel,” said the farmer. ‘ He'll mebbe feel better o’ his 
supper, though.” 

As they watched Paul ravenously devour his supper, they whispered amongst 
themselves, their country voices rising now and then so that he could catch 
mysterious words. 

“Tf thae Lon’on folks think sae weel o’ us 
and her voice dropped again. 

es deed, and what can I dae wi’ the boy?” returned the farmer. 

“* Whist !—he can lairn to herd the kye, surely.” 

The farmer scratched his tawny head, and the wife seemed to be pressing an 
argument ; at last he turned to Paul and said: “ And what will ye mak’ o’ yersel’ 
here, boy ?” 

Paul looked at him in perplexity. 


” said the mistress of the house, 


“ Ye—es, ye—es,” he replied, 
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“What think ye to dae wi’ yersel’?” explained the wife. 

Paul shook his head vaguely. 

“T do not know. Yes, yes,” he said dreamily. 

“Tt’ll never dae to send him aff like this, wi’ naething in his pocket and nae 
trade!” said the wife. 

“Think ye ye can herd kye?” asked the farmer. 

“Fine that,” interposed his spouse, seeing that Paul looked blank. “Thou 
needna pay him aught, he'll be thankfu’ for his keep, puir lad, ‘deed will he!” 

Paul smiled. ‘ Yes—yes,” he answered eagerly, “I want not money if I can 
live, and you are kind. Yes—yes.” 

That night he slept more softly and more soundly than he ever remembered 
sleeping before. 

Though it was still early, the sun was high and bright when he hobbled out 
behind the cows. 

“Jimmie here will show ye how to herd the kye,” said the farmer.: ‘It’s no 
hard, ye’ll find, but like a’ things else it needs learning at first like.” 

So Jimmie, a sturdy urchin, and the same suspicious colley and Paul and cows 
and all set off together. ‘The dog sniffled uneasily round the stranger’s legs. 

“Poor dog! good dog!” said Paul. ‘I am poor, yes; will you then bite me?” 

But, shabby though this new herd was, the dog actually began wagging his 
tail, and at that sign of welcome the last burden seemed to lift from the wanderer’s 
simple heart. He should always now have one friend by him. 

And so he first came to the island links. ‘The dew still lay upon them, the 
quiet ocean sparkled beyond ; the air was fresh as on a mountain top and fragrant 
with clover. They sat on the soft turf, and the cattle stolidly began to graze, the 
dog pretended to close his wary eyes, and Paul’s fancy started musing. 

“Tt is very good, it is all very kind; sunshine and grass, and no people to 
speak hardly: and that blue sea. I do not ever have to sail upon it again. 
Yes—yes, here they are kind to poor people. But will it last? It is too good; 
something sad will suddenly happen. But I shall be accustomed. And it is 
fated so.” 

A few little white clouds drifted leisurely overhead, the shadows slowly swung 
round, shortening and lengthening again, the hum of the shining sea waned when 
the tide ebbed and rose clearer as the flood came back; but those were all the 
events that happened. By the evening, when the air was cool and the cattle had 
gone home and even the north-country sun at last hung low, faith in a_ kinder 
destiny had come to Paul. 

And there in the Windy Islands he has stayed ever since: through the gales of 
autumn ; through the winters with their brief days, when there are only left a few 
bleak, cloudy hours of light and then a night that begins in the middle of the 
afternoon and lies over land and sea sombrely and interminably ; through the 
chilly, airy springs; through the freshness and glamour of the summers when it 
is never dark. 

It was on a summer day that I saw the links smiling in the sunshine, rabbits 
scuttling to shelter in the sand rifts, gulls lazily wheeling overhead, in the 
fields the corn-crakes crying as they had cried to welcome Paul; and there in the 
midst of it all that waif from the Danube looking dreamily out to the Polar Sea. 


J. STORER CLOUSTON. 




















Astoria in 1812, 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


HAVE often had occasion to remember a remark made with droil solemnity 

by the American sculptor, Hiram Power, at his studio in Florence thirty-four 

years ago, “ Wealth is nothing.” And I recall these words because they 
represent pre-eminently the characteristic and distinctive opinion of a large portion 
of the original American colonists and of their descendants. 

I failed to become a convert to Mr. Power’s New England philosophy, whereof 
so many like phrases and odtfer dicta are current in familiar American parlance. 
I never wished to live at Brookdale, where Hawthorne went to learn that wealth 
is nothing, nor should I have been content at Walden with the contemplation of 
nature and a daily plate of Thoreau’s bean soup. On the contrary, I am so 
little of a Diogenes, that it has always seemed to me a truism that we owe to 
wealth the greatest advantages and pleasures that life can offer in education, in 
the comforts and refinements of home, in the embellishments of art and in the 
delight of travel. 

Throughout the United States, which is the poor man’s country, my opinion 
would have been repudiated even so lately as fifty years ago. The founders of 
the Great Republic, and their immediate descendants, believed that wealth has a 
bad influence upon the people; that it is a menace to popular institutions: that 
it is democratic and virtuous to be poor, and aristocratic and un-American to be 
rich, These principles were the household words of the Puritan and Quaker 
colonists, and so strongly did they stamp these doctrines upon the standards of 
their time, that to this day they are echoed in a desultory and perfunctory manner 
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in the school and lecture room, from the pulpit, and upon the stage, by the 

tendencies of legislative enactment, and in the utterance of the Press, and by the 
Jury which finds the poor man obviously right and the rich man necessarily wrong. 

The theorists, who at the close of the American Revolution elaborated a 

Federal Government, very logically adopted the principle as the pivot about which 

much of their legislation circled, that large fortunes are contrary to the austere 

tenets of republican simplicity. The minds of these men, from their infancy, 

were under the influence of a religious aversion to the pomps and vanities of 

riches. The framers of the American Constitution left upon that remarkable 

instrument the imprint of their deliberate intention, that the heirs of the men who 

achieved American Independence should be nowise favoured by the entails and 

primogeniture and hereditary successions of Courts and Cavaliers. They aimed 

at the continual redistribution of accumulated property—from  shirtsleeves to 

shirtsleeves in two generations, as it is nowadays phrased—and their purpose was 

encouraged in 
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comprised a 
strip extending along the Atlantic seaboard from the Green Mountains to the Spanish 
possessions in Florida. All west of Pennsylvania, Virginia and the Carolinas was 
Indian territory, into which only a few adventurous pioneers had penetrated. No 
white man had yet crossed the continent, and but few had seen the Great Lakes 
or the Mississippi. The five millions of keen freemen and freewomen who 
inhabited the Thirteen States were unsurpassed in enterprise and endurance, and 
it appeared to be manifest destiny that the vast tracts stretching westward, belonging 
to France, to Spain, and to the aboriginal inhabitants, should become their 
inheritance. It was during this early period of recovery from the devastaition of 
the revolutionary struggle, and when New York was rising from the ashes of the 
conflagration of 1776, that a poor German lad, whose name was destined to become 
famous, arrived at that city in November 1784. 

My great-grandfather was born in a peasant’s cottage in the village of Waldorf, 
or Wald-Dorf, “the village in a wood,” near Heidelberg, on July 17th, 1763. 
He received the usual parish school education, and at the age of sixteen left 
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home to escape a stepmother’s ill usage. He set out on foot for the Rhine, 
and pausing for a last look at the familiar scenes he was to behold no more for 
many years, made three valuable resolves to which he adhered through life—to 
be honest, to be industrious, and never to gamble. Arrived in London, he lodged 
for four years at the house of an elder brother, and having during that interval 
acquired the English language, embarked for the New World, towards whose 
broadening field of opportunity he felt himself irresistibly attracted, and where he 
had the premonition of great fortune. 

Upon reaching New York he at once busied himself in the fur trade, to whose 
vast developments his thoughtful attention had been directed by a fellow- 
countryman, and wherein immense profits were being realised. He entered upon 
this occupation with unremitting vigour, and in a dozen years had diverted some 
of the most profitable markets from his competitors, and was at the head of a 
business branching to Albany, Buffalo, Plattsburg and Detroit. He established his 
central office at New York, where he diligently cultivated a merchant’s habits in 
regularity and method, in the knowledge of accounts, and in the mastery of the 
minutest details of his affairs. He rose early, lived frugally, laboured with 
indefatigable activity, and soon had considerable means at command. He was a 
keen judge of the men employed either at his counting-room, or as traders with 
the Indians, and—himself the most painstaking of them all—required from each 
the best of which he was capable. 

The furs, when delivered, were shipped to England, the vessels returning 
with English manufactures; and it was not long before he was able to buy a 
ship of his own, and in the following year a second. Before the end of the 
century he had, to quote his own expression, “a million dollars afloat,” which 
represented a fleet of a dozen vessels. He was the first merchant in America 
to conceive the idea of habitually circumnavigating the globe, sending supercargoes 
with American furs to England, thence carrying British wares to China, and 
returning with tea. For about twenty-five years his ships sailed round the world, 
some going eastward and some westward, each voyage occupying two years more 
or less. These incessant departures were directed from the New York counting- 
room, which in those days of sailing packets, with commercial restrictions now 
unknown, with inevitable delays and accidents, without telegraphs, and with but 
irregular postal communication, demanded the most comprehensive foresight and 
sagacity in the organisation and conduct of each successive venture. Mr. Astor 
tells us that it was his habit to meditate at leisure upon his projects, and to 
elaborate their minutest details, but that once set in motion they were urged 
forward without fear or hesitation, and without advice. 

During the first years of his life in America, the development of the 
commercial establishment Mr. Astor was building up called for his frequent 
presence among the Indian tribes with which the fur trade was carried on. He 
was obliged to be his own agent at the frontier trading stations, making 
agreements for the delivery of large quantities of furs; and as his dealings 
multiplied, it was no less necessary to regulate the affairs of his agencies. In 
later life he often spoke with enthusiasm of the incidents and adventures of this 
period of his career. It is easy to place before one’s imagination the grandeur 
of the scenes he then beheld in their primeval beauty. Through the forests of 
Lower Canada, of New York and Michigan, he walked, guided by coureurs des 
bois, sometimes the first European explorer of their recesses. He traversed the 
Great Lakes with a band of Ontario voyageurs, and shot the Sault Sainte Marie 
in a birch canoe with a couple of Indians. He visited encampments on the 
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St. Lawrence and at Saginaw Bay, and beheld along the Mohawk valley the 
last Iroquois wigwams—those final vestiges of the intrepid Six Nations. Wherever 
he went he dealt with the chiefs, bargaining with them in a spirit of fairness and 
humanity, and forbidding his agents ever to sell liquor to the savages. ‘These 
journeyings were continued through the summers of several years, and their area 
extended from the Hudson to the copper rocks of Lake Superior. Not many 
Europeans ever beheld the magnificence of American scenery thus in aboriginal 
wildness, and few received from it more profound and suggestive influences. How 
earnestly must an intelligent man have pondered the sights and sounds that were 
of ordinary occurrence in those remote woods and waterways: the exuberant song 
of brilliant-plumaged birds; the painted redskins with uncouth and fearful visage ; 
at break of day the sun-flushed calm of the unpolluted lakeside ; at evening, from 
afar, the mournful cry of a loon, or, at rare intervals, that strange and significant 
sound which pioneers describe, the downfall of a great old tree crashing through 
the branches of its neighbours! How suggestive to a keen and aspiring mind the 
common spectacle of an eagle soaring across the transparent sky and winging its 
graceful flight afar: and how often in after years, in the midst of ease and 
prosperity, must the subject of this sketch have mused upon the incidents and 
perils of these journeyings of his adventurous and masterful prime ! 

The lucrative results of the fur trade bear comparison with the later products 
of the Californian gold mines. Each was the El Dorado of its day, each gave 
employment direct or indirect to many thousands, and each was the object of 
intense competition. As the fur-bearing animals which formerly filled the northern 
forests—the beaver, racoon, mink, sable, and otter—were diminished and in places 
wholly exterminated, new streams and undisturbed forests, ever farther westward, 
were scoured in search of game, until the pursuit spread across the continent from 
ocean to ocean. It was this enlargement of the fur-trading area which led to the 
earliest establishments of commerce on the Pacific coast. Of all the schemes of 
aggrandisement framed by Mr. Astor’s various competitors—the North-west Fur 
Company, the Missouri Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Mackinaw 
Company, and the Russian Fur Company, several of them being strong and 
opulent associations—none approached the magnitude of his project of colonisation, 
which the pen of Washington Irving has preserved in astoriA. This enterprise 
contemplated the development of the North Pacific coast by the establishment of 
a trading station which should ultimately grow to be a city, and which from the 
first should be doubly in communication with New York—by sea around Cape 
Horn, and also by an overland route, which Sir Archibald Mackenzie’s journey 
across the Continent in 1793 had suggested. The feasibility of an overland route 
was further demonstrated in 1804 by the exploration of Lewis and Clarke, who, 
ascending the Missouri, were the first white men to traverse the passes of the 
Rocky Mountains, reaching the Pacific at the mouth of the Columbia River, whose 
harbour had been mentioned by early navigators. The area of operations was 
thus to be shifted from the exhausted forests of Michigan and Canada to the 
almost boundless territories now known as Oregon, Washington, Vancouver's 
Island and British Columbia, a new and vast market being simultaneously found 
in China, where a large demand for furs had arisen. Perhaps few private 
individuals, even in the great days of Italian merchant princes, ever more readily 
brought the visionary aspects of so romantic a conception within the working limits 
of a feasible undertaking. In Mr. Astor’s mind the various ramifications of the 
entire scheme were elaborately developed and perfected. The central post at the 
mouth of the Columbia; the lines of trade branching into the interior; the ships 
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arriving with wares suited to the Indian traffic; their departure for China laden 
with furs ; their sailing thence to England freighted with tea, and their return to 
New York with British manufactures—all appeared coherent and practicable. In 
this enterprise Mr. Astor was not actuated by a mere desire of gain—for he was 
already rich beyond the needs of any individual—but by a delight in the exercise 
of those faculties whose calibre had already been so widely proved, by the creation 
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of a vast emporium of commerce 
whose operations would explore and 
civilise the entire western coast of the 
continent, bringing its expanse within 
the influence and control of the 
American Government. 

The first incidents of the settle- 
ment of Astoria, as graphically set 
forth day by day in the manuscript 
journal of its existence in my pos- 
session, were not fortunate. The 
ship Zonguin sailed from New York 
with an equipment of all that the 
infant colony could require and a 
company of experienced men to 
establish a fortified post at the mouth 
of the Columbia. The voyage was 
marked by bitter altercations upon 
questions of privilege, or rather per- 
sonal vanity, between the captain 
and the agents and _ supercargoes. 
These disputes assumed proportions 
that made harmonious action difficult, 
and impaired the discipline of the ship even before her destination was reached, 
in March 1811. The entrance into the Columbia River was accomplished in a 
heavy gale, with the sacrifice of eight men sent out with two boats to take 
soundings. Amid renewed altercations between Captain Thorn and the agents, 
whom he stigmatised as “the most worthless beings that ever broke ship-biscuit,” the 
site of the settlement was fixed upon a tongue of land named by earlier explorers 
** Point George.” Goods were landed, the angles of the fort traced, and acquaint- 
ance made with the Chinook Indians and their one-eyed chief, Comcomly, a 
shrewd and daring savage of whom mention is frequently made, and who welcomed 
the voyagers with barbaric hospitality. After a feast of fish and game, Comcomly’s 
wives and daughters danced for the solace and diversion of their guests, having 
previously painted their swarthy bodies with gaudy stripes and anointed themselves 
with cod-liver oil. One infers that these nymphs, with their aboriginal charms 
thus heightened, must have produced a captivating impression, for we presently 
learn that Duncan McDougall, a canny Scot, and the chief agent of the settlement, 
was married soon after to one of the Sachem’s daughters. 

Three months later, the Zonguin set sail with twenty-three souls on board for 
Vancouver's, where Captain Thorn’s irascible temper was not improved by the 
tricky methods of the Indians, till, in a moment of spleen, he struck a chieftain 
in the face and kicked his peltries overboard. Such an affront was not likely to 
pass without bloody retaliation. The next morning the Indians approached in 
their canoes, offering furs, and apparently unarmed. In violation of Mr. Astor’s 
written instruction that the savages were to be allowed on shipboard only a few at 
a time, they were suffered to clamber up the sides of the ship in large numbers. 
Mr. Lewis, the supercargo, called Captain Thorn’s attention to the throngs putting 
off from shore, and expressed the suspicion that they carried concealed weapons 
beneath their tunics. The answer was a taunting sneer, and it was the last word 
the skipper uttered. Perceiving that their intended treachery was discovered, the 
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redskins fell upon the whites with tomahawk and scalping knife. The desperate 
struggle that ensued ended in the butchery of all the crew on deck, only four 
sailors, with young Lewis, who was dangerously wounded, finding a refuge in the 
cabin, where they barricaded themselves against their pursuers, and succeeded in 
clearing the ship with musketry fire. On the following morning, when day broke, 
the Zonguin was still at anchor with sails idly flapping, and no one apparently 
on board. The savages, at this sight, swarmed back with yells of triumph upon 
their prey, and the ship was soon covered with them, when suddenly the powder 
magazine exploded, and Lewis, by his own suicide and the destruction of the 
vessel, wreaked a sanguinary vengeance upon his foes. 

The news of the loss of the Zonguin was brought months later to Astoria by that 
ill-fated _vessel’s 
Indian interpreter 
who, having been 
on shore at the 
time of the con- 
flict, was spared 
by his captors. It 
struck consterna- 
tion into the 
hearts of the little 
garrison, and 
while their appre- 
hensions were 
soon relieved by 
the arrival of a 
second vessel, the 
narrative of Mc- 
Dougall and his 
men, and of those 
who made their 
way overland 
during the year 
1812, is one of 
continual —hard- 
ship and danger. 
A climax was 
reached in June 
of that year, at 
the outbreak of 
war between 
Great Britain 
and the United 
States. The 
colony was by 
that time fairly 
well established, 
and Mr. Astor at 
once applied to 
the Federal Comcomly. 
Government for 
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letters of marque to equip a vessel at his own cost for the defence of the Columbia 
River. He pointed out to Mr. Monroe, then Secretary of State, how much had been 
achieved, dwelt upon the brilliant future that awaited the settlement, and entreated 
that his own efforts and the endurance and sufferings of his men might not be for 
nothing. But he waited in vain for a reply to repeated and urgent solicitations. 
The Washington Government was too absorbed with its own dangers to heed the 
exposure of a remote station, and was, moreover, nowise displeased that so 
comprehensive a hold upon the illimitable resources of the Pacific coast should be 
stricken from the hand about to grasp them. This exercise of democratic antipathy 
to private fortune was perfectly consistent, for had the Astoria project been 
successful, it would have conferred a greater domain than any ever yet controlled 
by a single citizen. The end was not long in coming. On November 3oth, 1812, 
the British sloop of war Raccoon appeared off Cape Disappointment, and summoned 
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McDougall to surrender, which he did with precipitation. The judgment of his 
employer, of those with him at Astoria, and of the Chinook Sachem, his one-eyed 
father-in-law, was that he betrayed his trust. For once Mr. Astor’s knowledge of 
human nature was disastrously at fault. The fort was defensible, the river channel 
was difficult of navigation, and Comcomly declared his redoubtable braves, who 
numbered some hundreds, to be equal to the repulse of any landing force which 
might penetrate into the woods, which, as the Raccoon’s company numbered but one 
hundred and twenty, was not impossible. But incentives and encouragements were 
wasted upon McDougall, and it is slender consolation to know that the fighting 
Sachem applied to his renegade son-in-law all the disparaging epithets known to 
the Chinook vernacular, and added to them the hard words he had gathered from 
the white man’s civilisation. 

So perished one of the most remarkable ventures of that period of early 
exploration ; and it is worthy of note, as showing the popular ignorance that prevails 
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concerning it in America, that its originator is commonly supposed to have derived 
his fortune from it, whereas the loss was £800,000, a heavy reverse in those days, 
and one that nearly ruined him. 

With the return of peace and the withdrawal of the British blockading squadron 
from New York, Mr. Astor’s consignments to England and China were resumed, 
and were continued until his retirement from commercial activity in 1827. At the 
beginning of this century he commenced buying plots of land on New York 
Island, having an early prescience of the growth of the city by which it is now 
almost covered. These purchases were made with such judgment in the line of 
approaching expansion as frequently to be sold again after a few years for double 
or treble what he had paid for them. With enlarged means these acquisitions of 
real estate assumed larger proportions, and took in whole farms, which gradually 
became covered with houses. To show that this species of farming as practised 
with discrimination was not in vain, it may be mentioned that one of these farms, 
purchased in 1811 for £900, is now worth, with its improvements, 41,400,000. An 
amusing notion prevalent in America is that by some queer rule of his descendants 
no purchase has ever been or ever can be parted with. As a matter of fact the 
Estate books record the sale of hundreds of plots of land during the entire century, 
and it should require no extraordinary acumen to perceive that so silly and narrow- 
minded a rule could only be imagined by very silly and narrow-minded people. 

Mr. Astor’s early domestic life was as simple as were all his surroundings 
during those primitive and provincial days. ‘Two years after his arrival he married, 
and was soon able to live in a house of his own—the first, we are told, that he 
possessed. His wife, who had been brought up in New York during the revolutionary 
period, and who, upon the withdrawal of the British garrison, saw General 
Washington ride in upon his famous white charger, was a devoted and loving 
helpmate through storm and sunshine. Anxieties and cares were rarely wanting, 
and my great-grandfather’s rise to fortune was due to none of the happy windfalls 
and favouring chances popularly associated with those early years: the first half 
of his life was an arduous struggle in which adversity and disappointment only 
stimulated to further self-improvement and to a broader and profounder study of 
the world. As time passed he was frequently consulted by the United States 
Treasury upon financial subjects, and was in correspondence upon monetary 
questions with Henry Clay, James Monroe, Thomas Jefferson, President Madison 
and Albert Galladin, Secretary of the Treasury. In 1816 he was appointed a 
director of the Bank of the United States. He detested the shams and 
insincerities and pettifoggings whereby one who is approached by many beggars and 
by not a few rogues is often made to see the less attractive aspect of human 
nature. His only extravagance was in acquisition of news and information of use 
in his operations over the globe, a comical instance of which was his receiving 
intelligence from Montreal by special relays of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, 
December 24th, 1814, whereby peace was restored between Great Britain and the 
United States, two days before it was known to the American Government to 
which he had the gratification of making its announcement. 

From 1820 to 1822, and from 1829 to 1834, Mr. Astor resided in Europe. 
Soon after arriving on the Continent he visited his native village of Waldorf, 
where from the first provision had been made for his surviving relatives, and 
which he afterwards endowed with an asylum for its infirm and destitute. How 
familiar and yet how different must the scenes of his forlorn boyhood have 
appeared, with their humble surroundings, whither his ancestor, Jean Jacques 
d’Astorg, a French Huguenot, had fled, upon the Revocation of the Edict of 
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Nantes, and where he 
had been thankful to 
find a refuge! ‘Travel- 
ling through the Black 
Forest and Switzerland, 
Mr. Astor purchased a 
villa named Genthod, 
on the Lake of Geneva, 
and after journeying 
extensively in Germany 
and Italy, resided for 
some time in Paris, 
where his daughter-in- 
law’s father, General 
Armstrong, had been 
American Minister. 
During leisure hours 
in New York he had 
learned French from an 
emigré instructor, and 
now applied himself 
to acquiring Italian. 
He passed two winters 
at Rome and Naples, 
visiting the wonders of 
Italian art, delighted 
? Mrs, Astor. with Pompeii, rejoicing 
(From a miniature.) in the charm of the 
Southern scenery, and 
finding everywhere objects for study and reflection. He was presented at the 
Court of Charles the Tenth; and three years later, a revolution having intervened, 
at that of Louis Philippe. He met Guizot in Paris and Metternich in Vienna, 
and at Naples witnessed the accession of young Ferdinand II., subsequently better 
known to fame as King Bomba. The summers were spent at Genthod with his 
daughter Eliza, who had married the diplomatic representative of the Hanse towns 
in Paris, whom I remember in my boyhood as a handsome and courtly old man. 
After his final return to New York he lived much in the company of a small 
group of men of letters, of whom the most distinguished was Washington Irving, 
who spent several years as a guest in Mr. Astor’s house. He appreciated fine 
dramatic performances, and was a regular theatre-goer in the days of Edmund 
Kean, Charles Mathews, Garcia and Madame Malibran, when a piece of merit was 
on the stage. To the end he delighted in making excursions, and found in 
the magnificent scenery of the Hudson, the Alleghanies and the Catskills an 
exhilarating and inexhaustible pleasure. During the long evenings of the American 
winter his recreation was in his library, and this fondness for books increased as 
his reading extended. He gathered about him a few thousand choice volumes, 
taking by preference historical and biographical subjects. With what interest 
must his self-taught mind have traced through those brilliant pages the vicissitudes 
of earthly affairs, and mused upon the subtle destiny that in all ages so often 
wrecks the illustrious and raises men from humble spheres to renown ! 
In America my great-grandfather’s life and character have been distorted and 
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caricatured until only an odd travesty survives. By the press, in particular, with 
the exception of a few serious journals, he has been continually derided and 
reviled with that spirit of pure malignity which pursues the successful man. It 
is not democratic to climb so high. The value of such criticism may be estimated 
by what trans-Atlantic newspapers say of one another in the heat of their occasional 
rivalries ; at such times each can be trusted to tell the unvarnished truth about 
the other, and it is not infrequently made to appear that there exists no ampler 
copiousness of meanness and vulgarity, no grosser exhibition of ignorance, no 
coarser profanation of private life, of modesty, of the defenceless, or of domestic 
sorrow, than fills the columns of these lepers white as snow. And yet, such is 
the infirmity of our nature, that it is difficult for an individual to disregard the 
depressing influence of an habitual atmosphere of personal abuse. I remember 
when a lad hearing my father say of some of the most virulent of these attacks— 
“Tt is enough to make one wish to abandon such a country/”—an opinion I 
subsequently learned to share. 

Throughout the United States the old-time Quaker and Puritan faith in 
simplicity of life and small fortunes has latterly been rudely shaken. The gradual 
and universal transition to standards of opulence furnishes an instructive study. 
The development of “plutocrats” can hardly be within the intention of the 
founders of the Republic: neither are the tramps, who number close upon two 
hundred thousand, and who have their annual “Congress,” at which the moral and 
physical filth of the land assembles to discuss its campaign for the ensuing year. 
And yet the organic and economic system, which the men of 1789 devised and set 
in operation, has not only failed to prevent the gathering together of great fortunes, 
but by an extraordinary sarcasm it has half ruined and largely exterminated the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the people for whom they legislated. 
Where to-day are the direct descendants of those colonists who filled the ranks of 
the Continental army and made America? What has become of the Revolutionary 
families? Who now owns the land those colonists possessed and for which many 
of them gave their lives? Half those families have become wholly extinct. In 
some the surviving members have sunk to the level of mere tillers of the soil. 
Many live in respectable destitution. In six of the original Thirteen States—namely, 
Georgia, Virginia, Connecticut, Delaware, Vermont, and North Carolina—the 
Society of the Cincinnati, founded by Washington and Lafayette, has perished for 
want of any one to perpetuate it. Of their possessions at the end of the 
Revolutionary war not one ten-thousandth part is now in the ownership of their 
lineal successors. Only in rare instances do they retain the land upon which the 
homesteads of their ancestors were raised. How pungent must seem the moral 
“‘ Wealth is nothing” to those of them who have inherited the names and heirlooms 
of their Revolutionary sires and nothing more! Even before the end of the first 
half-century of Independence it began to be asked how far the equality of man 
with man could be depended on to elevate the level of desire and accomplishment ; 
and as early as the days of Benjamin Franklin there were not wanting thinkers 
who questioned the wisdom of submitting complex and delicate problems of 
society and statecraft to the decision of the multitude. But in Mr. Astor’s 
tranquil old age such probiems were only at a rudimentary stage, and it may: be 
that they have not advanced beyond that limit at the present day. He himself 
expressed unbounded faith in the future of the American Continent, and in the 
ultimate development of the country to a vast range of wealth and _ power, 
irrespective of, or even in despite of political creeds. 

At seventy-five his vigour began to fail, and he was obliged to discontinue his 
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favourite horseback exercise. Thenceforward he resided chiefly at a country seat 
on the East River, just beyond what were then the City limits. Here Washington 
Irving composed the history of Astoria; here the project for the gift to the City 
of an “ Astor Library,” to be permanently open to the public, was conceived ; and 
here, looking out upon the movement of the ships that passed by Long Island 
Sound, whose suggestions and associations must have been a perpetual interest and 
inspiration, his life faded peacefully away. 

Mr. Astor’s portrait expresses his character with unmistakable distinctness. It 
is a face that speaks of method and penetration and lucidity; of a reserved and 
meditative habit; of patient courage and masterful resolve; of forethought and 
suggestiveness and common sense—precisely the qualities expressed throughout his 
despatches to his agents. He was a man intense in action, who early divined the 
astute philosophy that the secret of success is concentration; that ingenuity often 
brings the improbable to pass; that amid the emergencies of this haphazard 
world, the ultimate reliance, under Providence, is oneself; that whoever attempts 
great things without believing in his own power to achieve, is certain to fail. He 





was blessed with the excellent nervous system of one who has sprung fresh from 
the people, and abstemiousness and sobriety preserved to him a reserve of staying 
power that sustained him through many troubles and sorrows. He was wont to 
say jestingly that an ounce of practice is better than an ocean of theory, and 
professed the practical man’s scorn of visionary experiments. None knew better 
how to make the utmost of opportunity, or to adapt the means to the end. In 
a period of extraordinary financial expansion and development, and the floating of 
promiscuous securities and the promoting of many doubtful ventures, he was a 
man of inflexible truth and probity. He never asked advice, believing his own 
judgment to be as reliable as his neighbours’, and content to make his own 
mistakes rather than theirs. In the midst of indefatigable industry, a vein ‘of 
sentimental sadness, of which his private papers give repeated indication, tinged his 
thoughts with a strange and retrospective pathos. Perhaps this was but a trace 
of the reverie of one who, grown meditative as the shadows lengthen, and passing 
the joys and loves and triumphs of a lifetime in review, catches beneath a thousand 
memories their inevitable undertone of tears. 

Among the souvenirs I possess of my great-grandfather are two medals—one 
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silver, the other bronze—that were originally conferred as rewards upon Indian 
chiefs. The appearance of the portrait puts their probable date at about 1818. 
Mr. Astor was “The American Fur Company,” that corporate body being a fiction 
intended to broaden and facilitate his operations. The letters U.M.O. stand for 
“Upper Missouri Outfit,” originally the name of a trading stockade on the 
Yellowstone, and now a Government post. One of these medals, which are 
apparently the only ones remaining in existence, has been bored, to permit its being 
worn at the neck by the Sachem upon whom it was bestowed. Through how 
many swarthy hands must both have passed! at how many pow-wows and savage 
dances must they have figured! how significantly they speak of the vanished 
Sagamores and Wiskinskies with whose fate they were identified, and no less of 
him whose effigy they carried to the primeval wilderness, and to whose potent and 
far-reaching influence they bear such eloquent testimony ! 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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THE CURE FOR LOVE. 


A STORY OF THE DAYS TO COME. 
(ANNo Domini 2090.) 


HE excellent Mr. Morris was an Englishman, and he lived in the days of 
Queen Victoria the Good. He was a prosperous and very sensible man ; 
he read the Z7mes and went to church, and as he grew towards middle 

age an expression of quiet contented contempt for all who were not as_ himself 
settled on his face. He was one of those people who do everything that is right 
and proper and sensible with inevitable regularity. He always wore just the right 
and proper clothes, steering the narrow way between the smart and the shabby, 
always subscribed to the right charities, just the judicious compromise ‘between 
ostentation and meanness, and never failed to have his hair cut to exactly the 
proper length. 

Everything that it was right and proper for a man in his position to possess, 
he possessed ; and everything that it was not right and proper for a man in his 
position to possess, he did not possess. 

And among other right and proper possessions, this Mr. Morris had a wife and 
children. They were the right sort of wife, and the right sort and number of 
children, of course ; nothing imaginative or highty-flighty about any of them, so far 
as Mr. Morris could see; they wore perfectly correct clothing, neither smart nor 
hygienic nor faddy in any way, but just sensible ; and they lived in a nice sensible 
house in the later Victorian sham Queen Anne style of architecture, with sham 
half-timbering of chocolate-painted plaster in the gables, Lincrusta Walton sham 
carved oak panels, a terrace of terra cotta to imitate stone, and cathedral glass in 
the front door. His boys went to good solid schools, and were put to respectable 
professions ; his girls, in spite of a fantastic protest or so, were all married to 
suitable, steady, oldish young men with good prospects. And when it was a fit 
and proper thing for him to do so, Mr. Morris died. His tomb was of marble, 
and, without any art nonsense or laudatory inscription, quietly imposing—such 
being the fashion of his time. 

He underwent various changes according to the accepted custom in these cases, 
and long before this story begins his bones even had become dust, and were 
scattered to the four quarters of heaven. And his sons and his grandsons and 
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his great-grandsons and his great-great-grandsons, they too were dust and ashes, 
and were scattered likewise. It was a thing he could not have imagined, that a 
day would come when even his great-great-grandsons would be scattered to the 
four winds of heaven. If any one had suggested it to him he would have resented 
it. He was one of those worthy people who take no interest in the future of 
mankind at all. He had grave doubts, indeed, if there was any future for mankind 
after he was dead. It seemed quite impossible and quite uninteresting to imagine 
anything happening after he was dead. Yet the thing was so, and when even his 
great-great-grandson was dead and decayed and forgotten, when the sham half- 
timbered house had gone the way of all shams, and the 7Z%mes was extinct, and 
the silk hat a ridiculous antiquity, and the modestly imposing stone that had been 
sacred to Mr. Morris had been burnt to make lime for mortar, and all that 
Mr. Morris had found real and important was sere and dead, the world was still 
going on, and people were still going about it, just as heedless and impatient of 
the future, or, indeed, of anything but their own selves and property, as Mr. 
Morris had been. 

And, strange to tell, and much as Mr. Morris would have been angered if 
any one had foreshadowed it to him, all over the world there were scattered a 
multitude of people, filled with the breath of life, in whose veins the blood of 
Mr. Morris flowed. Just as some day the life which is gathered now in the reader 
of this very story may also be scattered far and wide about this world, and mingled 
with a thousand alien strains, beyond all thought and tracing. 

And among the descendants of this Mr. Morris was one almost as sensible and 
clear-headed as his ancestor. He had just the same stout, short frame as that 
ancient man of the nineteenth century from whom his name of Morris—he spelt 
it Mwres—came ; he had the same half-contemptuous expression of face. He was 
a prosperous person, too, as times went, and he disliked the “ new-fangled,” and 
bothers about the future and the lower classes, just as much as the ancestral 
Morris had done. He did not read the Zimes: indeed, he did not know there 
ever had been a 7mes—that institution had foundered somewhere in the intervening 
gulf of years; but the phonograph machine, that talked to him as he made his 
toilet of a morning, might have been the voice of a reincarnated Blowitz when it 
dealt with the world’s affairs. This phonographic machine was the size and shape 
of a Dutch clock, and down the front of it were electric barometric indicators, 
and an electric clock and calendar, and automatic engagement reminders, and where 
the clock would have been was the mouth of a trumpet. When it had news the 
trumpet gobbled like a turkey, “ Galloop, galloop,” and then brayed out its message 
as, let us say, a trumpet might bray. It would tell Mwres in full, rich, throaty 
tones about the overnight accidents to the omnibus flying machines that plied 
around the world, the latest arrivals at the fashionable resorts in Tibet, and of all 
the great monopolist company meetings of the day before, while he was dressing. 
If Mwres did not like hearing what it said, he had only to touch a stud, and it 
would choke a little and talk about something else. 

Of course his toilet differed very much from that of his ancestor. It is 
doubtful which would have been the more shocked and pained to find himself in 
the clothing of the other. Mwres would certainly have sooner gone forth to the 
world stark naked than in the silk hat, frock coat, grey trousers and watch-chain 
that had filled Mr. Morris with sombre self-respect in the past. For Mwres there 
was no shaving to do: a skilful operator had long ago removed every hair-root 
from his face. His legs he encased in pleasant pink and amber garments of an 
air-tight material, which with the help of an ingenious little pump he distended so 
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as to suggest enormous muscles. Above this he also wore pneumatic garments 
beneath an amber silk tunic, so that he was clothed in air and admirably protected 
against sudden extremes of heat or cold. Over this he flung a scarlet cloak with 
its edge fantastically curved. On his head, which had been skilfully deprived of 
every scrap of hair, he adjusted a pleasant little cap of bright scarlet, held on by 
suction and inflated with hydrogen, and curiously like the comb of a cock. So his 
toilet was complete ; and, conscious of being soberly and becomingly attired, he 
was ready to face his fellow-beings with a tranquil eye. 

This Mwres—the civility of “Mr.” had vanished ages ago—was one of the 
officials under the Wind Vane and Waterfall Trust, the great company that owned 
every wind wheel and waterfall in the world, and which pumped all the water and 
supplied all the electric energy that people in these latter days required. He 
lived in a vast hotel near that part of London called Seventh Way, and had very 
large and comfortable apartments on the seventeenth floor. Households and 
family life had long since disappeared with the progressive refinement of manners ; 
and indeed the steady rise in rents and land values, the disappearance of 
domestic servants, the elaboration of cookery, had rendered the separate domicile of 
Victorian times impossible, even had any one desired such a savage seclusion. When 
his toilet was completed he went towards one of the two doors of his apartment— 
there were doors at opposite ends, each marked with a huge arrow pointing one 
one-way and one the other—touched a stud to open it, and emerged on a wide 
passage, the centre of which bore chairs and was moving at a steady pace to the 
left. On some of these chairs were seated gaily dressed men and women. He 
nodded to an acquaintance—-it was not in those days etiquette to talk before 
breakfast—and seated himself on one of these chairs, and in a few seconds he 
had been carried to the doors of a lift, by which he descended to the great and 
splendid hall in which his breakfast would be automatically served. 

It was a very different meal from a Victorian breakfast. The rude masses of 
bread needing to be carved and smeared over with animal fat before they could 
be made palatable, the still recognisable fragments of recently killed animals, 
hideously charred and hacked, the eggs torn ruthlessly from beneath some 
protesting hen,—such things as these, though they constituted the ordinary fare of 
Victorian times, would have awakened only horror and disgust in the refined 
minds of the people of these latter days. Instead were pastes and cakes of 
agreeable and variegated design, without any suggestion in colour or form of the 
unfortunate animals from which their substance and juices were derived. They 
appeared on little dishes sliding out upon a rail from a little box at one side of 
the table. The surface of the table, to judge by touch and eye, would have 
appeared to a nineteenth-century person to be covered with fine white damask, 
but this was really an oxidised metallic surface, and could be cleaned instantly 
after a meal. There were hundreds of such little tables in the hall, and at most 
of them were other latter-day citizens singly or in groups. And as Mwres seated 
himself before his elegant repast, the invisible orchestra, which had been resting 
during an interval, resumed and filled the air with music. 

But Mwres did not display any great interest either in his breakfast or the 
music ; his eye wandered incessantly about the hall, as though he expected a 
belated guest. At last he rose eagerly and waved his hand, and simultaneously 
across the hall appeared a tall dark figure in a costume of yellow and olive green. 
As this person, walking amidst the tables with measured steps, drew near, the 
pallid earnestness of his face and the unusual intensity of his eyes became apparent. 
Mwres reseated himself and pointed to a chair beside him. 
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“T feared you would never come,” he said. In spite of the intervening space 
of time, the English language was still almost exactly the same as it had been in 
England under Victoria the Good. The invention of the phonograph and suchlike 
means of recording sound, and the gradual replacement of books by such contrivances, 
had not only saved the human eyesight from decay, but had also by the establish- 
ment of a sure standard arrested the process of change in accent that had hitherto 
been so inevitable. 

“TI was delayed by an interesting case,” said the man in green and _ yellow. 
“A prominent politician—ahem !—suffering from overwork.” He glanced at the 
breakfast and seated himself. “I have been awake for forty hours.” 

“Eh dear!” said Mwres: “fancy that! You hypnotists have your work to do.” 

The hypnotist helped himself to some attractive amber-coloured jelly. “I happen 
to be a good deal in request,” he said modestly. 

“Heaven knows what we should do without you.” 

“Oh! we’re not so indispensable as all that,” said the hypnotist, ruminating 
the flavour of the jelly. ‘“’The world did very well without us for some thousands 
of years. ‘Two hundred years ago even—not one! In practice, that is. Physicians 
by the thousand, of course—frightfully clumsy brutes for the most part, and following 
one another like sheep—but doctors of the mind, except a few empirical flounderers 
there were none.” 

He concentrated his mind on the jelly. 

“But were people so sane ?” began Mwres. 

The hypnotist shook his head. ‘It didn’t matter then if they were a bit silly 
or faddy. Life was so easy-going then. No competition worth speaking of—no 
pressure. A human being had to be very lopsided before anything happened. 
Then, you know, they clapped ’em away in what they called a lunatic asylum.” 

“T know,” said Mwres. “In these confounded historical romances that every 
one is listening to, they always rescue a beautiful girl from an asylum or something 
of the sort. I don’t know if you attend to that rubbish.” 

“T must confess I do,” said the hypnotist. “It carries one out of oneself to 
hear of those quaint, adventurous, half-civilised days of the nineteenth century, when 
men were stout and women simple. I like a good swaggering story before all 
things. Curious times they were, with their smutty railways and puffing old iron 
trains, their rum little houses and their horse vehicles. I suppose you don’t read 
books ?” 

“Dear, no!” said Mwres; “I went to a modern school and we had none of 
that old-fashioned nonsense. Phonographs are good enough for me.” 

“Of course,” said the hypnotist, “of course”; and surveyed the table for his 
next choice. ‘ You know,” he said, helping himself to a dark blue confection that 
promised well, “in those days our business was scarcely thought of. I daresay if any 
one had told them that in two hundred years’ time a class of men would be entirely 
occupied in impressing things upon the memory, effacing unpleasant ideas, controlling 
and overcoming instinctive but undesirable impulses, and so forth, by means of 
hypnotism, they would have refused to believe the thing possible. Few people 
knew that an order made during a mesmeric trance, even an order to forget or an 
order to desire, could be given so as to be obeyed after the trance was over. Yet 
there were men alive then who could have told them the thing was as absolutely 
certain to come about as—well, the transit of Venus.” 

“They knew of hypnotism, then?” 

“Oh dear, yes! | They used it—for painless dentistry and things like that! This 
blue stuff is confoundedly good: what is it?” 
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“Haven't the faintest idea,” said Mwres, “but I admit it’s very good. Take 
some more.” 

The hypnotist repeated his praises, and there was an appreciative pause. 

“Speaking of these historical romances,” said Mwres, with an attempt at an 
easy, off-hand manner, “ brings me—ah—to the matter I—ah—had in mind when I 
asked you—when I expressed a wish to see you.” He paused and took a deep breath. 

The hypnotist turned an attentive eye upon him, and continued eating. 

“The fact is,” said Mwres, “I have a—in fact a—daughter. Well, you know 





I have given her—ah—every educational advantage. Lectures—not a solitary 
lecturer of ability in the world but she has had a telephone direct, dancing, 
deportment, conversation, philosophy, art criticism...” He indicated catholic 


culture by a gesture of his hand. “I had intended her to marry a very good 
friend of mine—Bindon of the Lighting Commission—plain little man, you know, 
and a bit unpleasant in some of his ways, but an excellent fellow really—an 
excellent fellow.” 

“Yes,” said the hypnotist, “go on. How old is she?” 

“ Eighteen.” 

“A dangerous age. Well?” 

“Well, it seems that she has been indulging in these historical romances— 
excessively. Excessively. Even to the neglect of her philosophy. Filled her mind 
with unutterable nonsense about soldiers who fight—what is it ?>—Etruscans ?” 

“ Egyptians.” 

“ Egyptians—very probably. Hack about with swords and revolvers and things 
—bloodshed galore—horrible !—and about young men on torpedo catchers who 
blow up—Spaniards, I fancy—and all sorts of irregular adventurers. And she has 
got it into her head that she must marry for Love, and that poor little Bindon——” 

“T’ve met similar cases,” said the hypnotist. ‘ Who is the other young man?” 

Mwres maintained an appearance of resigned calm. “You may well ask,” he 
said. “He is”—and his voice sank with shame—“a mere attendant upon the 
stage on which the flying-machines from Paris alight. He has—as they say in 
the romances—good looks. He is quite young and very eccentric. Affects the 
antique—he can read and write! So can she. And instead of communicating by 
telephone, like sensible people, they write and deliver—what is it?” 

* Notes ?” 

“ No—not notes... . J Ah—poems.,” 

The hypnotist raised his eyebrows. ‘“ How did she meet him ?” 

“Tripped coming down from the flying-machine from Paris—and fell into his 
arms. ‘The mischief was done in a moment!” 

Ves?” 

“Well—that’s all. Things must be stopped. That is what I want to consult 
you about. What must be done? What cam be done? Of course I’m not a 
hypnotist ; my knowledge is limited. But you ” 

“Hypnotism is not magic,” said the man in green, putting both arms on 
the table. 

“Oh, precisely! But still i 

‘People cannot be hypnotised without their consent. If she is able to stand 
out against marrying Bindon, she will probably stand out against being hypnotised. 
But if once she can be hypnotised—even by somebody else—the thing is done.” 

“You can "ag 























“Oh, certainly! Once we get her amenable, then we can suggest that she 
must marry Bindon—that that is her fate; or that the young man is repulsive, and 
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that when she sees 
him she will be giddy 
and faint, or any little 
thing of that sort. Or 
if we can get her 
into a sufficiently pro- 
found trance we can 
suggest that she should 
forget him _alto- 
gether.” 

“¢ Precisely.” 

“ But the problem 
is to get her hyp- 
notised. Of course 
no sort of proposal 
or suggestion must 
come from you — 
because no doubt she 
already distrusts you 
in the matter.” 

The hypnotist leant 
his head upon his arm 
and thought. 

“Tt’s hard a man 
cannot dispose of his 
own daughter,” said 
Mwres irrelevantly. 

“You must give 
me the name and 
address of the young 
lady,” said the hypno- 
tist, “and any infor- 
mation bearing upon 





the matter. And, “She was sitting in a quiet waiting-place beneath the great stage . . . and 
by-the-bye, is there any beside her sat her slender, handsome lover.” 


money in the affair ?” 

“There’s a sum—in fact, a considerable sum—invested in the Patent Road 
Company. From her mother. That’s what makes the thing so exasperating.” 

“Exactly,” said the hypnotist. And he proceeded to cross-examine Mwres on 
the entire affair. 

It was a lengthy interview. 

And meanwhile “Elizebe@ Mwres,” as she spelt her name, or “ Elizabeth 
Morris” as a nineteenth-century person would have put it, was sitting in a quiet 
waiting-place beneath the great stage upon which the flying-machine from Paris 
descended. And beside her sat her slender, handsome lover reading her the 
poem he had written that morning while on duty upon the stage. When he had 
finished they sat for a time in silence ; and then, as if for their special entertainment, 
the great machine that had come flying through the air from America that morning 
rushed down out of the sky. 

Mwres hesitated. 

At first it was a little oblong, faint and blue amidst the distant fleecy clouds ; 
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and then it grew swiftly large and white, and larger and whiter, until they could 
see the separate tiers of sails, each hundreds of feet wide, and the lank body they 
supported, and at last even the swinging seats of the passengers in a dotted row. 
Although it was falling it seemed to them to be rushing up the sky, and over the 
roof-spaces of the city below its shadow leapt towards them. ‘They heard the 
whistling rush of the air about it and its yelling siren, shrill and swelling, to warn 
those who were on its landing-stage of its arrival. And abruptly the note fell 
down a couple of octaves, and it had passed, and the sky was clear and void, and 
she could turn her sweet eyes again to Denton at her side. 

Their silence erided ; and Denton, speaking in a little language of broken 
English that was, 
they fancied, their 
private possession— 
though lovers have 
used = such little 
languages since the 
world began—told 
her how they too 
would leap into the 
air one morning out 
of all the obstacles 
and difficulties about 
them, and fly to a 
sunlight city of 
delight he knew of 
in Japan, half-way 
about the world. 

She loved the 
dream, but she 
feared the leap; and 
she put him off with 
“Some day, dearest 
one, some day,” to 
all his pleading that 
it might be soon; 
and at last came a 
shrilling of whistles, 
and it was time for 
him to go back to 
his duties on the 
stage. They parted 
—as lovers have 
been wont to part 
for thousands’ of 
years. She walked 
down a _ passage to 
a lift, and so came 
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the weather, and with incessant moving platforms that went to all parts of the 
city. And by one of these she returned to her apartments in the Hotel for 
Women where she lived, the apartments that were in telephonic communication 
with all the best lecturers in the world. But the sunlight of the flying stages 
was in her heart, and the wisdom of all the best lecturers in the world seemed 
folly in that light. 

She spent the middle part of the day in the gymnasium, and took her midday 
meal with two other girls and their common chaperone—for it was still the custom 
to have a chaperone in the case of motherless girls of the more prosperous classes. 
The chaperone had a visitor that day, a man in green and yellow, with a white 
face and vivid eyes, who talked amazingly. Among other things, he fell to 
praising a new historical romance that one of the great popular story-tellers of the 
day had just put forth. It was, of course, about the spacious times of Queen 
Victoria; and the author, among other pleasing novelties, made a little argument 
before each section of the story, in imitation of the chapter headings of the old- 
fashioned books: as for example, “How the Cabmen of Pimlico stopped the 
Victoria Omnibuses, and of the Great Fight in Palace Yard,” and “How the 
Piccadilly Policeman was slain in the midst of his Duty.” The man in green and 
yellow praised this innovation. “These pithy sentences,” he said, “are admirable.” 
They show at a glance those headlong, tumultuous times, when men and animals 
jostled in the filthy streets, and death might wait for one at every corner. Life 
was life then! How great the world must have seemed then! How marvellous! 
There were still parts of the world absolutely unexplored. Nowadays we have 
almost abolished wonder, we lead lives so trim and orderly that courage, endurance, 
faith, all the noble virtues seem fading from mankind.” 

And so on, taking the girls’ thoughts with him, until the life they led, life in 
the vast and intricate London of the twenty-second century, a life interspersed with 
soaring excursions to every part of the globe, seemed to them a monotonous 
misery compared with the dedal past. 

At first Elizabeth did not join in the conversation, but after a time the subject 
became so interesting that she made a few shy interpolations. But he scarcely 
seemed to notice her as he talked. He went on to describe a new method of 
entertaining people. They were hypnotised, and then suggestions were made to 
them so skilfully that they seemed to be living in ancient times again. They played 
out a little romance in the past as vivid as reality, and when at last they awakened 
they remembered all they had been through as though it were a real thing. 

“Tt is a thing we have sought to do for years and years,” said the hypnotist. 
“Tt is practically an artificial dream. And we know the way at last. Think of all 
it Opens out to us—the enrichment of our experience, the recovery of adventure, 
the refuge it offers from this sordid, competitive life in which we live! Think!” 

“And you can do that!” said the chaperone eagerly. 

“The thing is possible at last,” the hypnotist said. ‘You may order a dream 
as you wish.” 

The chaperone was the first to be hypnotised, and the dream, she said, was 
wonderful, when she came to again. 

The other two girls, encouraged by her enthusiasm, also placed themselves in the 
hands of the hypnotist and had plunges into the romantic past. No one suggested 
that Elizabeth should try this novel entertainment; it was at her own request 
at last that she was taken into that land of dreams where there is neither any 
freedom of choice nor will... . 

And so the mischief was done. 
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One day, when Denton went down to that quiet seat beneath the flying stage, 
Elizabeth was not in her wonted place. He was disappointed, and a little angry. 
The next day she did not come, and the next also. He was afraid. To hide his 
fear from himself, he set to work to write sonnets for her when she should come 
again... 

For three days he fought against his dread by such distraction, and then the 
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“It was at her own request that she was taken into that land of dreams where there is neither any 
freedom of choice nor will,” 

truth was before him clear and cold, and would not be denied. She might be ill, 
she might be dead; but he would not believe that he had been betrayed. There 
followed a week of misery. And then he knew she was the only thing on earth 
worth having, and that he must seek her, however hopeless the search, until she 
was found once more. 

He had some small private means of his own, and so he threw over his 
appointment on the flying stage, and set himself to find this girl who had become 
at last all the world to him. He did not know where she lived, and little of her 
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circumstances ; for it had been part of the delight of her girlish romance that he 
should know nothing of her, nothing of the difference of their station. The ways 
of the city opened before him east and west, north and south. Even in Victorian 
days London was a maze, that little London with its poor four millions of people ; 
but the London he explored, the London of the twenty-second century, was a 
London of thirty million souls. At first he was energetic and headlong, taking time 
neither to eat nor sleep. He sought for weeks and months, he went through every 
imaginable phase of fatigue and despair, over-excitement and anger. Long after 
hope was dead, by the sheer inertia of his desire he still went to and fro, 
peering into faces and looking this way and that, in the incessant ways and lifts 
and passages of that interminable hive of men. 

At last chance was kind to him, and he saw her. 

It was in a time of festivity. He was hungry; he had paid the inclusive fee 
and had gone into one of the gigantic dining-places of the city ; he was pushing his 
way among the tables and scrutinising by mere force of habit every group he passed. 

He stood still, robbed of all power of motion, his eyes wide, his lips apart. 
Elizabeth sat scarcely twenty yards away from him, looking straight at him. Her 
eyes were as hard to him, as hard and expressionless and void of recognition, as the 
eyes of a statue. 

She looked at him for a moment, and then her gaze passed beyond him. 

Had he had only her eyes to judge by he might have doubted if it was indeed 
Elizabeth, but he knew her by the gesture of her hand, by the grace of a wanton 
little curl that floated over her ear as she moved her head. Something was said to 
her, and she turned smiling tolerantly to the man beside her, a little man in foolish 
raiment knobbed and spiked like some odd reptile with pneumatic horns—the 
Bindon of her father’s choice. 

For a: moment Denton stood white and wild-eyed; then came a terrible 
faintness, and he sat before one of the little tables. He sat down with his back 
to her, and for a time he did not dare to look at her again. When at last he did, 
she and Lindon and two other people were standing up to go. The others were 
her father and her chaperone. 

He sat as if incapable of action until the four figures were remote and small, 
and then he rose up possessed with the one idea of pursuit. For a space he feared 
he had lost them, and then he came ‘upon Elizabeth and her chaperone again in 
one of the streets of moving platforms that intersected the city. Bindon and 
Mwres had disappeared. 

He could not control himself to patience. He felt he must speak to her 
forthwith, or die. He pushed forward to where they were seated, and sat down 
beside them. His white face was convulsed with half-hysterical excitement. 

He laid his hand on her wrist. “Elizabeth?” he said. 

She turned in unfeigned astonishment. Nothing but the fear of a strange man 
showed in her face. 

“Elizabeth!” he cried, and his voice was strange to him: “ dearest—you know 
me?” 

Elizabeth’s face showed nothing but alarm and perplexity. She drew herself 
away from him. ‘The chaperone, a little grey-headed woman with mobile features, 
leant forward to intervene. Her resolute bright eyes examined Denton. “ What do 
you say?” she asked. 

“This young lady,” said Denton,—“ she knows me.” 

“Do you know him, dear ?” 

“No,” said Elizabeth in a strange voice, and with a hand to her forehead, 
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speaking almost as one who repeats a lesson. ‘No, I.do not know him. I know— 
I do not know him.” 

“ But—but... Not know me! _ It is I—Denton. Denton! ‘To whom you used 
to talk. Don’t you remember the flying stages? The little seat in the open air? 
The verses——” 

“No,” cried Elizabeth,—“ no. I do not know him. I do not know him. ‘There 
is something... But I don’t know. All I know is that I do not know him.” Her 
face was a face of infinite distress. 

The sharp eyes of the chaperone flitted to and fro from the girl to the man. 
“You see?” she said, with the faint shadow of a smile. ‘She does not know you.” 

“T do not know you,” said Elizabeth. ‘Of that I am sure.” 

“But, dear—the songs—the little verses 

“She does not know you,” said the chaperone. ‘ You must not... You have 
made a mistake. You must not go on talking to us after that. You must 
not annoy us on the public ways.” 

“ But ” said Denton, and for a moment his miserably haggard face appealed 
against fate. 

“You must not persist, young man,” protested the chaperone. 

“ Elizabeth!” he cried. 

Her face was the face of one who is tormented. ‘I do not know you,” she 
cried, hand to brow. “Oh, I do not know you!” 

For an instant Denton sat stunned. Then he stood up and groaned aloud. 

He made a strange gesture of appeal towards the remote glass roof of the public 
way, then turned and went plunging recklessly from one moving platform to another, 
and vanished amidst the swarms of people going to and fro thereon. ‘The 
chaperone’s eyes followed him, and then she looked at the curious faces about her. 

“Dear,” asked Elizabeth, ‘clasping her hand, and too deeply moved to heed 
observation, “who was that man? Who was that man?” 

The chaperone raised her eyebrows. She spoke in a clear, audible voice. ‘“ Some 
half-witted creature. I have never set eyes on him before.” 

“Neyer?” 


“Never, dear. Do not trouble your mind about a thing like this.” 


” 








And soon after this the celebrated hypnotist who dressed in green and yellow 
had another client. The young man paced his consulting-room, pale and disordered. 
“T want to forget,” he cried. “1 must forget.” 

The hypnotist watched him with quiet eyes, studied his face and clothes and 
bearing. “To forget anything—pleasure or pain—is to be, by so much—éss. 
However, you know your own concern. My fee is high.” 

“Tf only I can forget : 

“That’s easy enough with you. You wish it. I’ve done much harder things. 
Quite recently. I hardly expected to do it: the thing was done against the will 
of the hypnotised person. A love affair too—like yours. A girl. So rest assured.” 

The young man came and sat beside the hypnotist. His manner was a forced 
calm. He looked into the hypnotist’s eyes. “I will tell you. Of course you will 
want to know what it is. There was a girl Her name was Elizabeth Mwres. 
Wes” 

He stopped. He had seen the instant surprise on the hypnotist’s face. In 
that instant he knew. He stood up. He seemed to dominate the seated figure 
by his side. He gripped the shoulder of green and gold. For a time he could 
not find words. 
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*“ Give her me back /” he said at last. ‘Give her me back!” 

“What do you mean?” gasped the hypnotist. 

“Give her me back.” 

“Give whom ?” 

“Elizabeth Mwres—the girl——.” 

The hypnotist tried to free himself; he rose to his feet. Denton’s grip tightened. 

“Let go!” cried the hypnotist, thrusting an arm against Denton’s chest. 

In a moment the two men were locked in a clumsy wrestle. Neither had the 
slightest training—for athleticism, except for exhibition and to afford opportunity for 
betting, had faded out of the earth-—-but Denton was not only the younger but the 
stronger of the two. They swayed across the room, and then the hypnotist had 
gone down under his antagonist. ‘They fell together. . . 

Denton leaped to his feet, dismayed at his own fury; but the hypnotist lay still, 
and suddenly from a little white mark where his forehead had struck a stool shot a 
hurrying band of red. For a space Denton stood over him irresolute, trembling. 

A fear of the consequences entered his gently nurtured mind. He turned 
towards the door. “No,” he said aloud, and came back to the middle of the 
room. Overcoming the instinctive repugnance of one who had seen no act of 
violence in all his life before, he knelt down beside his antagonist and felt his 
heart. Then he peered at the wound. He rose quietly and looked about him. 
He began to see more of the situation. 

When presently the hypnotist recovered his senses, his head ached severely, his 
back was against Denton’s knees and Denton was sponging his face. 

The hypnotist did not speak. But presently he indicated by a gesture that in 
his opinion he had been sponged enough. ‘“ Let me get up,” he said. 

“Not yet,” said Denton. 

“You have assaulted. me, you scoundrel ! ” 

“We are alone,” said Denton, “and the door is secure.” 

There was an interval of thought. 

“Unless I sponge,” said Denton, “your forehead will develop a tremendous 
bruise.” 

“You can go on sponging,” said the hypnotist sulkily. 

There was another pause. 

“We might be in the Stone Age,” said the hypnotist. “ Violence! Struggle ! ” 

“In the Stone Age no man dared to come between man and woman,” 
said Denton. 

The hypnotist thought again. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked sulkily. 

“While you were insensible I found the girl’s address on your tablets. I did 
not know it before. I telephoned. She will be here soon. Then-——” 

‘She will bring her chaperone.” 

“That is all right.” 

“ But what——? I don’t see. What do you mean to do?” 

“T looked about for a weapon also. It is an astonishing thing how few 
weapons there are nowadays, if you consider that in the Stone Age men owned 
scarcely anything du¢ weapons. I hit at last upon this lamp. I have wrenched 
off the wires and things, and I hold it so.” He extended it over the hypnotist’s 
shoulders. “With that I can quite easily smash your skull. I z//—unless you 
do as I tell you.” 

“Violence is no remedy,” said the hypnotist, quoting from the “ Modern Man’s 
Book of Moral Maxims.” 
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“Tt’s an undesirable disease,” said Denton. 

“ Well?” 

“You will tell that chaperone you are going to order the girl to marry that 
knobby little brute with the red hair and ferrety eyes, I 
things stand ?” 

“ Yes—that’s how things stand.” 


believe that’s how 


“ And, pretending to do that, you will restore her memory of me.” 
“Tt’s unprofessional.” 
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“Look here! If I cannot have that girl I would rather die than not. I don’t 
propose to respect your little fancies. If anything goes wrong you shall not live 
five minutes. ‘This is a rude makeshift of a weapon, and it may quite conceivably 
be painful to kill you. But I will. It is unusual, I know, nowadays, to do 
things like this—mainly because there is so little in life that is worth being 
violent about.” 

“‘The chaperone will see you directly she comes 

“‘T shall stand in that recess. Behind you.” 

The hypnotist thought. “You are a determined young man,” he said, “and 
only half civilised. I have tried to do my duty to my client, but in this affair 
you seem likely to get your own way... .” 

“You mean to deal straightly.” 

“T’m not going to risk having my brains scattered in a petty affair like this.” 


” 





* And afterwards ?” 

“There is nothing a hypnotist or doctor hates so much as a scandal. I at 
least am no savage. I am annoyed. ... But in a day or so I shall bear no 
malice... .” 

“Thank you. And now that we understand each other, there is no necessity 
to keep you sitting any longer on the floor.” 

H. G. WELLs. 





WHEN WE GROW OLD 


HEN we grow old, dear love, and from my eyes 
\, The light and brilliance of my hot youth dies, 
And all the fairness you are praising now 
Casts but its wraith o’er lip and cheek and brow, 
While one by one our golden visions flee— 
I ask you—will you love me faithfully 
When we grow old? 


When time shall turn these sunny locks to gray, 

From my trim form all beauty take away, 

When grace and ease and elegance are gone 

And nought is left Love’s fires to feed upon, 

You, whom I chose my king among all men, 

Still your heart’s queen, shall I be reigning then— 
When we grow old! 


God keep you ever happy by my side! 
Though age may stem this fevered passion-tide, 
When worn and weary down Life’s vale we stray, 
Be my heart’s anchor as you are to-day ; 
Be my true love that shall the closer cling 
Through all the changes coming years may bring ; 
Our faith upheld—count this our lasting gain 
That we so live that Love undimmed remain 

When we grow old! 

ANNIE G. Hopkins. 
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A GROUP OF ANTI-DREYFUSARDS. 


N one respect, at any rate, the Dreyfus case is unique in the history of the 
world. Never before has the simple question of the guilt or innocence of 
one man of no great station or importance produced such astonishing 

developments, such a bewildering morass of assertion and contradiction, plot 
and counterplot, murder and sudden death. What other affaire in all the 
absorbing records of crime has so enthralled the whole civilised world ! 

We have seen the courts of august monarchs agitated, and the diplomacy of 
Europe on the alert, while France herself has been divided as with a sword. But 
it is not a little curious that the warm-hearted champions of Dreyfus, both in 
England and in America, should have ignored so completely what seemed, to 
observers who knew France well, one of the most striking features of the affaire 
almost from the very beginning. Foreign opinion, with few exceptions, condemned 
the anti-Dreyfusards in a body as either knaves or fools. But it is the simple 
truth that the anti-Dreyfus flag has formed the rallying-point of the most 
extraordinarily diverse elements. It was, to those who know France, as if 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Kensit, Cardinal Vaughan, Mr. Balfour, ‘“ Nunquam,” 
Mr. Hooley, Sir Walter Besant, Mr. G. R. Sims, the Duke of Argyll, 
Mr. Harry Marks, and Lord Cross, all took the same view of some public question 
and publicly expressed their agreement. Obviously any opinion held in common 
by men differing so widely in intellect, character, and pursuits, would deserve at 
any rate careful examination. Unfortunately, the majority of English observers did 
not pay sufficient attention to the remarkable variety of the elements which went 
to make up anti-Dreyfus feeling in France, but were content to see in it the 
intrigues either of the Jesuits, or of the army, or of the Pretenders. No doubt a 
certain number of persons in France adopted an anti-Dreyfus attitude from ignoble 
motives ; but it is manifestly unfair to attribute the same motives indiscriminately 
to every one on the same side. 

Perhaps the best method of demonstrating this point is to select a group of 
representative anti-Dreyfusards, and to show from the story of their lives that, though 
in one sense the Dreyfus case has been a cause of division in France, it has also 
203 
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had the effect of uniting men of widely different and even bitterly hostile natures, 
views, and aims, who would otherwise have never met on any common ground. 

The two great parties who have taken an intense and active part in the 
Dreyfus drama may be divided into numerous 
groups and subdivisions. It is notorious in 
France that the whole army, that is to say, 
the governing portion of it, is by no means 
solidly against Dreyfus. It is too often for- 
gotten in England that every Frenchman, if 
certain quite aged men be excepted, has been 
a soldier. The whole generation born during 
the forties actually fought in the Franco-Prussian 
war, and, as married men with families, are 
at the present time the fathers of a new genera- 
tion of soldiers. This naturally makes the 
army co-extensive with the nation, and those 
who consider Captain Dreyfus to have been 
guilty of treason never did, from their own 
point of view, a wiser thing than when they 
complicated the issue by making it appear, 
rightly or wrongly, that those who defended 
him and believed in his innocence, did so at 
the cost of proclaiming loudly their hatred 

Paul Dérouléde. and contempt for the army. 

Apart from the officers who have played a 
more or less unwilling part in the affaire, the two men who in their own very 
different fashions represent the French army among the more important group of 
anti-Dreyfusards, are Paul. Dérouléde and the Comte de Mun. ‘The former belongs 
to that most powerful body, the haute bourgeoisie, which, though it frequently 
intermarries with the Legitimist and Bonapartist nobility, remains curiously narrow 
and individual, keeping well apart from politics as a profession, but deeply 
penetrated by that ignoble materialism which would sacrifice everything that makes 
life fine from a morbid fear of ridicule and “scandal.” In England that kind of 
materialism is almost confined to the lower uncultivated dourgeorste. The fact that 
Paul Dérouléde was a grandson of Pigault-Lebrun, the French Fielding, and, 
through his mother, a nephew of Emile Augier, the famous playwright, gave him 
early a window, as it were, into a better and wider world of thought and achieve- 
ment. Still, even so, it is easy to see that such a man, especially after he had 
himself attained extraordinary literary popularity and fame, had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by keeping clear of public life. 

Paradoxical as it will probably appear, those who know him well have no 
hesitation in saying that in many ways Paul Dérouléde resembles an Englishman : 
he has the same most un-French indifference to what may be said of him, and 
the same straightforward hatred of compromise, which has caused him never to 
descend to anything approaching sharp practice even of the most venial kind. 
Even those among his fellow-countrymen who revile him most bitterly as a modern 
Quixote mangué, never call in question his personal honesty. In another respect, 
also, Dérouléde has proved himself anything but a true child of the faute 
bourgeoisie: he is quite indifferent to money, and many years ago he devoted the 
whole of his private fortune to founding and organising the ill-fated “ Ligue des 
Patriotes.” This curious society was for several eventful years a real force among 
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the youth of France, and one not making, as has so often been said, altogether 
for ill; for though its avowed object was to prepare the younger generation for 
a war of revenge, the modern love of outdoor games and athletics, which is 
certainly moulding the young Frenchman of the future, may be put down to a 
large extent to the credit of the Ligue. 

Paul Dérouléde’s poetic verse differs from most poetry of the kind which has 
been given to the world, inasmuch as it was really written by a soldier, and in 
many cases actually beside the camp-fire. The first little volume, simply entitled 
“Chants du Soldat,” was published in 1872, and made the author in a month 
one of the most popular writers in France. The soldier-poet’s work, consisting 
only of twenty-one short poems, was crowned by the Academy. In 1884 the 
tiny volume had gone through a hundred and six editions; and when, ten years 
ago, the Minister of Public Instruction sent round a circular asking what kind of 
poetry was most read in the villages and was most popular in the schools, go 
per cent. of the answers sent in by the local schoolmasters reported that Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Chatiments,” La Fontaine’s Fables, and Dérouléde’s “Chants du 
Soldat,” stood alone and together, immeasurably ahead of even Béranger. Whatever 
may be the mistakes he has made, and though he has undoubtedly lost the good 
will of the high little world to which he naturally belongs, Paul Dérouléde has 
remained, in the full sense of the word, the Laureate of France. He is to 
innumerable Frenchmen and Frenchwomen what Kipling is becoming to the 
English-speaking world ; and it is perhaps this essentially national quality in his 
work which makes it so little known and so little appreciated abroad. 


Twenty-four years have passed by since Paul Dérouléde in his “ Nouveaux 
Chants du Soldat” expressed, simply and eloquently, French feeling about the army, 
which perhaps explains a great deal that has lately seemed incomprehensible to 
foreigners. 

** Dans la France que tout divise, 
Quel Frangais a pris pour devise, 
Chacun pour tous, tous pour I’Etat ? 

Le Soldat. 


** Qui fait le guet quand tout sommeille, 
Quand tout est en péril qui veille, 
Qui souffre, qui meurt, qui combat ? 

Le Soldat. 


‘* Et sur sa tombe obscure et fiére, 
Pour récompense et pour priére, 
Que voudrait-il que l'on gravat ? 

Un Soldat.” 


Far more complex and curious is the personality of Comte Albert de Mun. 
He is, on the one side, the great-grandson of the Swiss philosopher Helvetius, and 
on the other, he is descended from the “fine fleur” of the great Legitimist 
nobility, who showed in La Vendée, and in many other forlorn hopes, of what stuff 
they were made. ‘Those who are familiar with those strange records of a great 
French family embodied in the “ Récit d’une Sceur,” will perhaps understand the 
place held by M. de Mun in contemporary French life when it is recalled to their 
memory that he is in very truth Eugénie de la Ferronays’ own son. The many 
branches of the Ferronays family are said not to have quite approved the 
publication by Mrs. Augustus Craven of that remarkable book ; but be that as it may, 
“Le Récit d'une Sceur” gives a key to much that would otherwise be almost 
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inexplicable in Albert de Mun’s character and point of view. He is at one and 
the same time a Christian Socialist, a militant Catholic, and a_ practical 
philanthropist. Since he made his first notable speech in the French Chamber, he 
has been the spoilt darling of the Right, and 
when it is known that he is going to speak 
the galleries of the Palais Bourbon are filled 
with a smart crowd, in place of the workmen 
whom M. de Mun would much prefer to see 
there. Although he has simply written to 
further his own aims and objects, and does 
not claim in any sense to be a literary man, 
when he offered himself as a candidate for 
the Academy he was elected into the company 
of the “Immortals” without any opposition, 
and he now occupies the /fauteuil so long 
graced by Jules Simon. It need hardly be 
said that such a man had everything to lose, 
and nothing to gain, by throwing himself into 
the Dreyfus arena. 


The Comte de Mun is now fifty-eight years 
of age, but he has retained what is very un- 
usual in a Frenchman, a look of youth and 

Frangois Coppée. vigour. His life was altered and changed by 

the Franco-Prussian war, of which he saw only 

the most sombre side, first in the Army of Metz, and later when forming part of 

the Versaillese Army. Albert de Mun was said to be the only Conservative deputy 

whom Gambetta really feared; and when, somewhat to the surprise of his friends, 

de Mun stood against a priest in the Pontivy constituency, the great Republican 
orator is said to have observed, “It is a struggle of cassock against cassock.” 

M. de Mun is the type of a Frenchman who would under a Monarchy become the 
leader of the Whigs. As it is, politics take up very little of his time, and during 
the last twenty-five years his ali-absorbing interests have been the Catholic 
workmen’s clubs, which he has founded all over France, in spite of organised 
opposition and, what he feared far more, the curious, foggy apathy which envelops 
the French upper classes, even of the most “dien pensant” type. M. de Mun has 
lately taken a considerable part in the organisation of the religious education of 
the upper classes; he is one of the Committee who manage the distinctly Roman 
Catholic scholastic establishments, and it was in this capacity that he condescended 
to refute a number of assertions made early in the year in Mr. Conybeare’s book 
on the Dreyfus case. 


Of the many literary men who early gave their adhesion to the anti-Dreyfusard 
campaign, two stand apart—Frangois Coppée and Brunetitre. M. Coppée is one 
of the few literary Frenchmen of this generation who may be said to have 
conquered a world-wide fame; and certainly of the group of anti-Dreyfusards he is 
the man most to be pitied, for till he allowed his name to be associated with the 
affaire, no man in France had fewer enemies. He has been called “le potte 
des humbles,” and yet he is admired and cherished by the great French world. 
His friends declare that he will be known to future generations as the Wordsworth 
of France ; and there are in his published works many lines which might compare 
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with the immortal “A Mr. Wilkinson, a 
clergyman.” He would deserve a high place 
in the literature of the nineteenth century, if 
only for his delicate little play, Ze Passant, 
worthy to rank with anything that de Musset 
ever wrote. 

The inclusion of Frangois Coppée among 
the Dreyfusites would have been a_ great 
feather in their cap, for the author of “ Pour la 
Couronne ” is that rare being, a poet-journalist. 
His weekly leaders in more than one Parisian 
paper are eagerly looked for, and so great is 
his prestige that there is little doubt that he 
would have been allowed to preach a crusade 
over his own name. Coppée was one of the 
founders of the Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise, 
and among the more literary of his friends 
who followed him were Bourget, Theuriet, 
Lavedan, Jules Lemaitre, and last, not least, {- SP i 
M. Brunetiére. M. Brunctiore. 








M. Brunetitre, even more than Dérouléde, de Mun, and Coppée, had every 





; possible interest in keeping quite clear of the affaire. Those who have no love 
for the peculiar, conservative school of literary and philosophic thought of which 
i he has made himself the champion, declare that M. Brunetiére’s real reason for 
becoming so energetic an anti-Dreyfusard was the fact that Emile Zola took the 
[ other side. Certainly, although Zola is himself considered wiewx jeu by the school 

that admires Huysmans and Pierre Lojs, the 
| man who wrote “ La Terre” is to M. Brunetiére 


one of the worst enemies of mankind. 

At one time there was an impression that 
the Revue des Deux Mondes was following, as 
indeed it has generally done, the tide of public 
opinion; but since M. Brunetitre became 
editor of the famous cosmopolitan _ review, 
“La Revue,” as it is still called even by its 
opponents, has become quite retrograde, and 
in its anxiety to destroy the older realism, 
pays very little attention to the curious and 
complex literary revolution now going on in 
France and Belgium. 

As all the world knows, it is as a historian 
that M. Brunetitre claims a place in the 
literary world, and he was till lately one of 
the most authoritative lecturers at the Ecole 
Normale. Perhaps owing to the fact that he 
published many years ago an annotated edition 
of Bossuet’s sermons, M. Brunetitre is con- 
sidered to be very distinctly “dien pensant,” 
but under his editorship the Revue des Deux 
Jules Lemaitre, Mondes has certainly not become more 
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markedly Catholic than it was in the days when the Buloz family still conducted 
the famous periodical. 


Although Edouard Drumont will live in history as one of the great pamphleteers 
of the nineteenth century, it is not in that light that his friends—and he has 
many—regard him. It has been widely asserted by foreign critics of the Dreyfus 
case that Drumont is a Jew; but if this is so he has managed, during a long 
life, to conceal it from those who knew him best. The mere rumour that 
such a thing was being said abroad convulsed with laughter his old friend 
Alphonse Daudet, with whom he worked shoulder to shoulder in the days when 
they were both compelled to earn a scanty living by journalism. As an older, 
though perhaps not wiser, man, Drumont continued to see a good deal of the 
novelist, and it was in order that he might be near the Daudets that he bought 
a country house near Champsrosay. At the present time it is curious to recall 
that Edouard Drumont was for many years 
a regular contributor to the Journal Officiel. 
Moreover, at the very time that he was con- 
tributing more or less regularly to twelve 
Parisian papers, he was doing valuable historical 
research work, and his notes on Anthoine’s 
“La Mort de Louis Seize” are indispensable 
to every student of the French Revolution. 
At the time he published this work, his de- 
lightful book, “Mon vieux Paris” had already 
been crowned by the Academy ; he also edited 
the journal and papers written by Saint Simon, 
while the latter was French Ambassador to 
Spain, and his amusing fever de rideau, “ Je 
déjeune & midi,” is still popular with the play- 
going public. 

It would be difficult to find more complete 
contrasts, save in the fact that both are masters 
in the art of invective, than the editors of the 
” — Libre Parole and L’Inutransigeant. The Libre 

Edouard Drumont. Parole, though doubtless immensely read in the 

cafés, is rarely seen in a French private house ; 

but Z’Zntransigeant seems to be read with equal eagerness by every section of 

society, and no Frenchman or Frenchwoman taking an interest in current matters 
can afford to miss M. Rochefort’s curious halfpenny sheet. 

The personality of Henri Rochefort is more or less familiar to English readers, 
partly owing to the fact that during his four years’ residence in London he was 
being constantly interviewed, and also because he possesses a very striking and 
picturesque personality. ‘The present head of the family which has given two 
Chancellors to France has been condemned to twenty-four varying sentences of 
imprisonment, and twice to transportation for life. He made his mark early, and 
he is fond of telling the story how, when he was a boy at the Collége Louis 
Grand, he was chosen to deliver a “compliment” in verse before the then 
Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Seibour. To the speechless horror of the masters, and 
to the delight of his schoolfellows, young Rochefort de Lucay, as he was then of 
course called, instead of delivering the colourless composition which had been put 
into his hand, recited some impassioned verses which he had himself written, 
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congratulating the Archbishop on having provided for the penniless family of a 
criminal, an action which had aroused at the time much discussion. He is the 
only member of the anti-Dreyfusard group who can speak with knowledge of New 
Caledonia and of the climatic conditions of l’Ile du Diable. ‘There is said not to 
be any one man, of those who now sympathise with his views of the affaire, who 
has not been, at some time or other of his career, held up to public scorn and 
ridicule by M. Rochefort. Fortunately for himself, however, one of M. Rochefort’s 
leading characteristics is a charm of manner which makes those brought into 
personal relations with him look on his extravagances leniently. If charity 
covers a multitude of ‘sins, then M. Rochefort should feel himself sheltered from 
many storms ; for when he lived in London his house became /a maison du bon 
Dieu to many a poor wretched Communist, who, less fortunate than his host, had 
never recovered from the effects of the “ terrible 
year.” Indeed, all through his career, until 
the Dreyfus case, M. Rochefort’s instinct has 
been always to defend criminals and to be 
“agin the Government” or constituted authority 
on every possible occasion. 

Among those of his own countrymen 
whom Henri Rochefort in the old days positively 
delighted in annoying and scarifying in every 
possible manner, there was none more pro- 
minent for many years than M. Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire. ‘That was in the days when his 
present ally was Public Prosecutor, and as 
such the natural enemy of the class which 
counts Rochefort its best friend. M. de 
Beaurepaire is an interesting and complex 
personality. He was no longer in his first 
youth, and might very reasonably have pleaded 
exemption from military service, when some 
spirit of pure adventure made him join the 
Franc-tireurs, those unattached military free- 
booters who were so terrible an impediment 
and plague to the German army in 1870. 
M. de Beaurepaire soon became known as 
the best shot in France ; and it is marvellous 
that he escaped, for the Germans, when they 
did catch a Franc-tireur, treated him with scant mercy, and in no sense as a 
prisoner of war. 

M. de Beaurepaire is very proud of the fact that his great-grandfather, M. Quesnay, 
was the doctor of Louis XV., the reformer of the French hospital system, and, 
unlike most medical men of his day, a keen politician; indeed he may be said to 
have been the precursor of Henry George, for he advocated a single tax as the 
great panacea for all economic evils. His great-grandson, though. of course a 
member of the Paris Bar, seems to have wished to pursue a literary career, and 
as a young man he was one of Gyp’s colleagues on the Vie Parisienne. He has 
written a considerable number of novels, signed by various pseudonyms, but it was 
as “Lucie Herpin” that his enemies held him up to scorn when he became a 
great criminal lawyer. 

At the time when he resigned his seat in the Civil Chamber of the Court of 
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Cassation, he had attained one of the highest positions open to the “noblesse de 
la robe.” It would be very unfair to suppose that the man who when Public 
Prosecutor had again and again shown himself to be possessed of extraordinary 
moral as well as physical courage, should have done what he did in order to 
curry favour with the mob. He exhibited extraordinary astuteness in the Panama 
scandals, and he seems to have early made up his mind that the Dreyfus case 
was going to be a repetition of that historical affair. Within a few days of his 
resigning his position in the Court of Cassation he wrote, “I have seen in the 
Dreyfus affair the same tricks, the same yielding to pressure, as in the Panama 
affair, the same cowardice springing from selfishness” ; and the enthusiastic approval 
of the anti-Dreyfusard section of the French official world is not likely to have 
made up to him for the mortification which he must have felt when his colleagues 
all regarded him as an arch-traitor to his judicial ermine. 

It is almost impossible to touch on the personality of any of the military 
officers concerned in the Dreyfus case without an elaborate analysis of their action 
at various points of the complicated affair. General Mercier, who has certainly 
borne his full share of criticism and blame, stands high in the estimation of the 
better class of French officer, among whom it is said that, though he admits 
that the technical evidence against Dreyfus was weak, the moral proofs submitted 
to him were very strong. General Mercier, who is, by the way, married to an 
Englishwoman, has always held the same view. Even so long ago as 1894, 
he brought a Bill before the French Chamber, providing that treason should in 
future be punished with death. It is as if he had even then a prophetic vision of 
all that the Dreyfus case was destined to bring forth afterwards. 

Whatever may be the ultimate effect of the Dreyfus case on M. Cavaignac’s 
political career—and for the present he is 
politically dead—it is certain that he is a type 
of the best class of French Republican states- 
men. Indeed, there can be little doubt that, 
had it not been for the affaire, he would now 
be installed amid universal approval at the 
Elysée. There is no need to enlarge upon 
the Republican traditions of his distinguished 
family, but it may not be so generally known 
that he himself, while still a schoolboy, gave 
a signal proof of his devotion to the political 
faith of his fathers. He did so well at the 
Lycée Louis le Grand that at the age of 
thirteen he won a prize open to all the Zycéens 
throughout France. But the prizes were to 
be distributed by the Prince Imperial, and the 
staunch young Republican flatly refused to take 
it from the son of Napoleon III., as a matter 
of principle. Four years later, when seventeen, 

General Beréier, he volunteered for the war, and was decorated 

on the field of battle with the Médaille 

Militaire, the French equivalent of the Victoria Cross. After the peace he achieved 
distinction as an engineer, and wrote an important work on railway rates. Still not 
satisfied, he turned his attention to law, and was appointed Maitre des Requétes to 
the Council of State. A year later, in 1882, he definitely entered political life, and 
has since held office in several cabinets. Cultivated, well-bred, and an extremely 
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hard worker, M. Cavaignac’s mental horizon is not limited to the rough-and- 
tumble of French politics. In 1891 he published a careful study of the formation 
of the Prussian State. Although he is not really popular in France, for there is 


nothing magnetic about his personality, yet his 
name has always stood for unsullied probity 
and honour, as well as the wirtute me involvo 
Republicanism of 1848. His moral courage 
was amply proved by his conduct in regard 
to the Henry forgery. 


A word in conclusion. I must not be under- 
stood to represent this group of anti-Dreyfus- 
ards as injured victims of British prejudice. 
My object has simply been to show that some 
persons of note in France have adopted a 
position of antagonism, not so much to Dreyfus 
himself as to his zealous champions, from a 
great variety of motives, and even in some 
cases directly against their own obvious inter- 
ests. This, I think, has not been sufficiently 
recognised in England, where also it has been 
assumed that practically the whole of France 
is either convinced of Dreyfus’ guilt or deter- 
mined to resist every investigation. Certainly, 
in those circles in France with which I am 
Jewish but Catholic, Dreyfus is absolutely 
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most familiar, and which are not 
believed to be innocent; though 


this is no doubt to some extent owing to the outrageous treatment meted out to 


Colonel Piquart. 
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THE BURGLAR, THE TWINS, 
AND ERNESTINE. 


ACK FEATHERLEIGH was a scamp of the kind called engaging. He had 
all the faults which spring from an iron resolve to do no work, and from 
a private morality founded on a mental twist which made him conceive 
society as his inveterate enemy, on whom he was bound to avenge himself for 
fancied, untold wrongs. His career at a public school and his career at Oxford 
had been equally discreditable ; and he had quarrelled coldly and firmly with his 
father, when that father made the continuance of his allowance dependent on his 
entering and working at a profession. He had admirable virtues—a cool, resourceful 
courage, kindliness, generosity, and a tried loyalty to his friends: he kept even 
an account of the moneys he had borrowed from them. He was adored by 
children, to amuse whom he would readily make himself ridiculous ; a three-legged 
dog in a house in a London slum looked for his return in a restless, whining 
impatience ; and when he put himself about, a woman would with an amazing, 
careless cheerfulness, surrender to him the peace of her heart. It is possible that 
if any one of them had ever touched anything but his fancy, she might have 
changed him—might even have broken his resolve to do no work. At the beginning 
of each month he wrote a charming letter to his mother, on (no matter what his 
straits) the finest hand-made paper. 

For three years he had lived in London, by many shifts ; and by a good fortune, 
which he was the last to admit, had never been in prison. It is the barest justice 
to declare that this was due to no lack of pains on the part of the police: without 
a hairbreadth of exaggeration it may be said that Scotland Yard craved for 
him. For he had a passion for aldermen, the aldermen of the City of London— 
a passion that had begun as a fancy and grown an obsession, until he had become the 
greatest living authority on the subject. He knew them so well by sight that he 
could recognise each of them by his back fifty yards away in the midday Cheapside 
crowd; he knew their ages, their fortunes, their weaknesses, their houses, and 
above all their coachmen, whom he treated often at bars. He kept new, perfectly 
cut, fine clothes, and a glossy silk hat to wear in the society of aldermen only. 
They were the source of his precarious income: he was that unknown man of 
whom the papers have told us so little at such length, who was sitting in Alderman 
Pudley’s brougham when that fuddled Atlas of the financial world stumbled into 
it after the Cutlers’ dinner ; who helped him in with a firm grip on the windpipe ; 
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who left him bound, gagged and despoiled of his valuable, pretentious jewellery. 
He was the kindly young swell who met Alderman Gutterheim reeling along 
Holborn, shepherded him home, opened his door, and after drinking with him 
affably and fairly till he fell asleep in his armchair, left the house in that great 
banker’s fur-lined coat, its pockets, of a convenient amplitude, filled with invaluable 
portable property. He handled these, his supporters, with as much gentleness as 
might be ; for he had all a nice fellow’s reverence for grey hairs. 

But all good fortune comes to an end; and it was Lombard Street to a China 
orange that he would spend his vigorous prime and his green old age—he had 
the constitution of an ostrich—doing time; and not, when the burden of years 
waxed heavy on him, on his head. 

Now, on this sunny June morning of his twenty-seventh birthday, he lay on 
the lane-side turf in the shade of a coppice surveying the world with thoughtful 
eyes. Owing to a matter of certain bottles of claret at fifteen shillings each, and 
a pretty chambermaid, his pocket held only sevenpence. For, on the tramp from 
London, he had chanced on an out-of-the-way inn, and talking to the landlady 
while he made a-meal of bread and cheese and beer, had learned that there was 
a bin of fine old claret in the cellar. He had lost no time in convincing her that 
he was an eccentric gentleman who travelled in rags out of whim, had handed 
over to her six pounds, and stayed at her inn six days. He spent most of these 
days in a very easy chair, set in the shadow of the broad eaves, over against the 
window where the pretty chambermaid did her work; and at dinner each night 
had drunk one of the bottles of claret. On the 
morning of the seventh day the six pounds had been 
spent; he had given the pretty chambermaid, dissolved 
in tears at his going, his last sovereign ; and had gone 
forth on the tramp once more—in his heart pleasant 
memories, in his pocket 
one half-crown. That was 
the morning of the day 
before: he had slept at 
the sign of the Beautiful 
Star; broken his fast on 
bread and milk ; and was 
surveying the world in. his 
low humour of hostility 
to his fellow-men, induced 
by the refusal of two 
brethren of the road, who 
had just passed him, to 
give him of their shag. 
He tugged gently at his 

beard, passed his hand 

through it in the fashion 

of a comb; but it did 
not soothe his indignation. 
Then a girl on a bicycle 
came slowly down the 

i lane; and a glance from 
‘He kept new fine clothes, and a glossy silk hat to wear in the her candid grey eyes 
society of Aldermen only.” brightened the world. He 
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thought that she was a beautiful creature, and gazed after her till she passed 
round the corner. 

Then he rose; picked up his heavy stick and the gay blanket, pierced with a 
hole for his head in the Mexican fashion, which served him for a cloak in the 
rain, a bed at the Beautiful Star; and went down the road with an easy swing 
which showed excellent muscle. He had not gone far when he heard a sharp 
scream ahead. In a breath he had broken into the long stride of the trained 
runner; and came over a rise in the road to see at its foot the pretty bicyclist 
struggling in the grip of his two churlish brethren of the road. He came flying 
down the hill, twisting his blanket round his left arm; the girl saw him, and 
cried, ‘‘ Help me! oh, help me!” 

At her cry the two busy tramps loosed her; snatched up their sticks, and 
faced him. He dashed at them, caught the blow from the left-hand man on his 
blanket, and gave the other the point neatly between the eyes. The man fell, 
scrambled to his feet, and ran howling down the road with a laceration that bared 
two square inches of the frontal bone. Jack got in a lucky blow on the other 
man’s wrist that knocked the stick out of his hand, and he ran after his comrade. 
Jack and the girl stood panting, and staring at one another with excited eyes. 
She set her hand on her heart as though to still its beating, and cried in a 
broken voice between her gasps, “Oh !—how can I—ever—thank you?” 

“Sit down and get your breath,” said Jack kindly. 

She sank down on the grass, covered her face with her hands, and _ burst 
into tears. He turned away, and busied himself picking up the unhurt bicycle ; 
and she watched him through her fingers as she cried. She thought he looked 
like a lion. 

Presently he saw that her tears flowed slower, and said, “ Do you feel better ?” 

She gave herself a little shake, rose to her feet, and dried her eyes. She was 
trembling still... “‘ How brave you are! And how strong!” she said; and _ her 
dimmed eyes shone suddenly bright. 

“How fortunate, rather, to have been of use to you!” he said quietly, con- 
sidering her carefully. She seemed to him about eighteen, and of an amazing 
prettiness. 

“IT was so frightened—oh, so frightened! I don’t know what I should have 
done if you hadn’t come. ‘They were saying horrible things—horrible,” she said, 
and shivered. 

“Forget them. They were only an ugly dream,” he said. 

She looked at him, and her quick woman’s eye marked his difference from the 
real tramp: his sound, strong boots, the colours of his flannel shirt and blanket, 
his air of wholesome cleanliness, the whiteness of the skin through his rags. 

“You must come with me—now, at once—to my father. He will try and 
repay you—though really it is beyond repayment—for saving me from those 
ruffians !” she said, making an eager movement to the bicycle. 

He smiled, waved his hand, and said, “No; it is impossible. Consider, 
my dear young lady, how uncomfortable your father would be, and how uncom- 
fortable I should be. Besides, why should I be robbed of the pleasure of having 
helped you ?” 

“Oh, but you must! Indeed you must!” she said. 

He shook his head. 

** But you are poor, surely: you are very poor,” she said, with a little blush. 

“No, I am not. With good health, a clear conscience, and a light heart, one 
is never poor,” he said, with a fine air that she thought became him, 
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beautiful face, her troubled eyes, with a very keen sense of delight. At last she 
slipped her hand into her pocket, and saying, “ At least take my purse: there is 
; not much in it—only a few pounds,” held out to him a little silver chain purse, 
through whose rings the gold pieces were plain. , 
**No, indeed,” he said firmly. 
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“ He turned away, and busied himself picking up the unhurt bicycle.” 
‘ Her face fell; she knitted her brow; he watched the troubled working of her | 
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A faint anger shone in her troubled eyes. ‘It isn’t fair!” she said; “ it isn’t 
fair! And I have such lots of money, too!” 

She seemed almost on the point of tears again, and, touched by her real 
distress, he said, “ Well, I will take something if you will give it me,”—her face 
shone bright ;—“ give me the rose in your belt.” And he looked at her with all 
his masterful eyes. 

The strong impression of being face to face with an extraordinary manliness 
went tingling down her nerves: her eyes fell; the red deepened in her cheek. She 
took the rose from her belt, and gave it him without looking up. 

“Thank you; I am fully repaid,” he said, and fixed it in his ragged coat with 
great care. “And now I will bid you good-bye.” And he held the bicycle for her 
to mount. 

His tone ended the interview. She took the handles submissively, then said, 
*What—what is your name?” 

“ Jack Featherleigh,” he said. 

He did not ask her name, and his lack of interest hurt her. She mounted 
listlessly. He raised his cap, and said, ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

* Good-bye,” she said; “‘and thank you—oh, so much 

She rode slowly on, her head a little bowed, in a dream of romance, all a 
confusion of keen emotions. 

He stood watching her till she passed out of sight; once she looked back. 

“A beautiful creature! A beautiful creature!” he said, and sighed. 

That afternoon he walked more at random than usual, taking cross-lane after 
cross-lané ; he could not drive the plain image of the girl from his mind; his 
thought clung to her. 

About five o’clock he came upon a little village of a model neatness, on the 
right of which, embowered in woods, stood a large red-brick house, all windows 
and gables. 

He looked at it a while, and then said to himself, softly, “As I live, that is 
the house of an alderman; and there is money in it.” 

He went into the village, found a little inn facing the green; spent his 
sevenpence on bread and cheese, beer and tobacco; and talking cheerfully with 
the landlord, learned that the big house belonged to the squire, Mr. Blyde, a 
gentleman of London, who plainly enjoyed the popularity which attends the lavish 
cultivation of model villages. Jack was grieved to hear that he was not an 
alderman ; but consoled himself with the thought that he would surely become 
one in the fulness of time, and he must be content to take him in the green ear. 
At six he left the village at a brisk pace; and half an hour later was lying in the 
edge of the belt of woods which ran round the house, studying every step of the 
way he would take to it. Then, rolled in his blanket, he slept for four hours. At 
midnight he was climbing through a pantry window which he had opened with his 
big clasp knife. 

The inside of the house was very dark, for the night was cloudy. His first 
act was to unlock and unbolt the outer door of the kitchen, which opened into a 
short passage, and the back door at the end of that passage. Then he went down 
the back hall to the main part of the house. Heavy curtains hung between the 
two halls; and parting them gently, he put his head through. He saw a _ blazing 
flash of a myriad stars; and knew no more. 

When he began to come to himself, he hovered for a while in an aching 
unconsciousness, dimly aware of voices; then of a sudden he could hear, and see, 
and understand plainly. His head was very sore; he was gagged, and he could 
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not move. He opened his eyes and found himself bound in a chair in the 
kitchen, which was brightly lighted by a score of candles. A little boy of about 
twelve, in a blue sleeping suit, sat at the table before him very busy. At the grate 
beyond stood a little girl in a blue dressing-gown, thrusting a poker into the 
hottest part of the fire, which was beginning to burn fiercely. ‘There was a 
stench of paraffin on the air. His eyes wandered from one to the other; then he 
saw that the little boy was hard at work sharpening the ends of safety matches 
with a table-knife, and dropping them into a slop-basin. A dismantled lamp, 
standing beside it, suggested to him that it held the paraffin he smelt. On the 
other side of the table lay an eighteenpenny life-preserver. 








“*A fine, strong paleface ; but | dropped him in his tracks, said the boy.” 


“Are those matches finished yet? This poker is very slow,” said the little girl 
in a high, excited voice. 

“They’re not matches! They’re splinters! Indians don’t have matches, stupid !” 
said the boy, in a voice uncertain with the same thrill of excitement. 

“That’s three times you’ve called me stupid! If you call it me again I won't 
play! So there!” cried the little girl. 

“Well, you shouldn’t make silly mistakes. If you’re a Red Indian, be a Red 
Indian,” said the little boy austerely. He dropped another sharpened match into 
the paraffin, looked up and caught Jack’s eye. 

“He’s come to,” he said, rising; the little girl ran from the fire, and they 
stood before their prisoner in the full blaze of the candles, 
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They were pretty, clear-skinned, dark-haired children, with the parted lips and 
dreamy eyes of idealists, and their faces were shining in an intense, joyful excitement. 
The face of the little girl was like a face which Jack knew, but could not call to 
mind. They stared at him, and of a sudden the boy remembered his part. A 
portentous gloom spread over his face, and he said, “A fine, strong paleface, 
Black Bison. He will give us good sport.” 

The little girl thought a moment, and then growled a little growl which Jack 
recognised, with a faint delight for all his aching head, as meant for that fine 
Tenimore-Cooperism, ‘‘ Ugh!” 

“ He will give us good sport,” she said in a gruff voice. 

“A fine, strong paleface ; but I dropped him in his tracks,” said the boy. 

“You dropped him in his tracks,” said the little girl. 

Then they let fall the mask. 

“‘I wish I could remember the proper order of the torture,” said the little boy, 
with an anxious frown. 

“T tell you I’m positive we stick the matches—I mean splinters—in his cheeks 
first, and set light to them; then we burn the soles of his feet with the hot irons, 
and last we put live coals into his eye-sockets,” said the little girl, She paused, 
and added, “It seems a pity, though: he has very pretty eyes.” 

Jack’s heart-beats quickened to her words. 

‘Now, there you go !—being a girl again!” said the boy angrily. 

“Tm not! I’m not! I’m a Red Indian!” protested the little girl, indignant. 
“When I’m a girl, I’m afraid of blood! Now, look here!” And she put, very 
gingerly, a finger into the thin bloodstream still oozing from Jack’s broken head. 
“And mind, I’m going to have my fair share of torturing.” 

“Well, I’m going to begin. He’s my prisoner. I dropped him in his tracks,” 
said the boy, taking a match from the basin. 

“ Ladies first,” said the little girl coldly. 

** Not among Red Indians,” said the boy, drawing near to Jack. 

“Tsn’t it a pity we can’t take the gag out of his mouth just a little, and hear 
him scream?” said the little girl wistfully. 

“Tt would never do,” said the boy quickly. ‘ A burglar is quite ignorant, you 
know ; he’d never understand that the prisoners of Indians make it a point of 
honour to be tortured without screaming; he’d wake the house.” 

“T don’t know,” said the little girl ‘I should think he was quite a superior 
burglar. He’s wearing a rose. But are you going to begin, or aren’t you? We 
shall never get to the live coals.” 

“All right,” said the little boy, and coming up to Jack, he tried to stick 
the pointed match into his cheek. It slipped on the skin; he took hold of 
his hair, and with the better purchase, thrust it slowly in. The match hurt 
little, indeed ; but Jack’s blood ran cold. For the first time in his life probably 
—speechless and helpless in the hands of these little fiendish enthusiasts—fear 
gripped his heart. He bit on the linen in his mouth; he struggled against his 
bonds in vain. 

“Mind! mind! You're hurting his poor head where you knocked that hole 
in it!” cried the little girl. 

“Don’t make that row!” said the boy, drawing off, and surveying the projecting 
match with a loving eye. “ His skin’s tougher than I thought.” 

“It’s my turn now!” cried the little girl with joyous eagerness ; and pressing 
her left hand against the back of Jack’s head, very careful not to hurt his wound, 
she thrust in her match with infinitely greater dexterity than the boy. 
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“JT don’t find it tough. Boys’ fingers are all thumbs,” she said, faintly 
contemptuous. 

Jack’s wild, suppliant eyes flew from one to the other. They did not see them ; 
they were looking at the matches, panting, palpitating with the intense joy of 
realised ideals. The grip of fear tightened on his heart. 

The little girl glanced at the fire, and cried, “Oh, the poker’s splendidly 
red hot.” 

The handle of the door turned; the door opened ; a charming voice, pleasantly 
expectant of amusement, said, “And what are you two little sinners doing now?” 
And a radiant vision dazzled Jack’s eyes: a beautiful face framed in a cloud of 
black hair that fell, waving, over the shoulders ; a slender figure in a dressing gown 
unfastened at the top so that a white throat rose out of a nest of lace ; wonderful, 
candid grey eyes. It was the girl he had rescued from the tramps ; and his chilled 
heart burned with a shame as strange to it as the fear. 

“Qh!” she gasped, at the sight of the bound figure, the white face, and 
bloody head. 

“There!” said the boy in a tone of deep disgust. “It’s all up! Ernestine is 
always spoiling our fun!” 

“She always does—always—the only prisoner we ever tortured!” said the little 
girl mournfully, almost in a whimper. 

“Prisoner? ‘Torture? Fred! Dulcie! what is it? What are you doing?” cried 
the girl, with a scared face. 

She came a step nearer, and recognised him; a wave of colour flowed over 


her cheeks ; she put her hands over her bare throat and cried, “Why! why! 
It’s Mr. Feather... ! it’s the man who saved me from the tramps!” She 
ran to him with a little sob of pity; saw the matches in his cheeks; turned 


on the children with flaming eyes. 

“You cruel, heartless, abominable little wretches!” she cried in a terrible, low 
voice. 

‘“‘T knew that’s how it would be,” said Fred, in a very despondent tone, looking 
at Dulcie. 

“Unloose him at once!” said Ernestine. 

Sulkily, grumbling that it would be her fault if all their throats were cut, Fred 
set about cutting the cords, while Ernestine drew the linen gag from his mouth. 
It unfolded into the sleeve of a little nightgown; and Dulcie stood with her left 
arm behind her back. 

“Oh, you are a horrid little creature!” said Ernestine, and tossed it to 
her. The cords fell. Jack, in a revulsion from his fear, swayed limply forward, 
and fainted. 

When he came to, brandy and food were on the table; and Ernestine gave 
him to eat and drink, her eyes filled with an ineffable pity. He could not meet 
them: they were touching strings in his heart that had never been touched 
before. ‘The brandy set the blood flowing in his veins; and he said to the 
children, “ You wicked little monsters! If you begin by torturing human beings, 
you'll come to torturing cats and dogs, or even helpless rabbits who can neither 
scratch nor bite.” 

“But we were Red Indians; and Red Indians do. Besides, we didn’t know 
you were the man who beat the tramps,” said Fred. 

“Well, I beg you won’t do it again. I’m not a Red Indian, though I fancy 
I must be rather red,” said Jack with poor gaiety. 

“JT must bind your head up at once! It must be terribly painful!” said 
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Ernestine. And presently she was washing away the blood from his hair with 
very tender fingers. She rolled her handkerchief into a pad, dipped it in cold 
water, and pressed it to the wound; then she said to him, “Oh dear, I’ve no 
bandage! And I daren’t go through the house again. Oh—I know. Hold the 
handkerchief tight to your head, and don’t move.” 

She took the knife; stooped down behind him; he heard a long, tearing rip ; 
and she rose with a long strip of cambric in her hand, with a fine scarlet in her 
face—she had torn off the border of her nightgown. She bound the handkerchief 
firmly over the wound with very skilful fingers. 

Her task was done: Jack’s head throbbed still; but his blood flowed no more. 
Then a change came upon her: she drew away from him with an unquiet 
movement, and walked round to the other side of the table. She looked at him 
with eyes filled with a divine pity and a very bitter reproach ; and, as she looked, 
something broke in him. Unstrung, by loss of blood, to the acutest sensitiveness, 
he felt, in a horror, his eyes filling with tears, and cried, “ Don’t! don’t look at 
me like that! What have I done to you?” 

“How could you?” she said, with a sob: she had not heard him. “A thief 
prowling in the night.” 

“Don’t!” he said, in a strange, strained voice. “Don’t shame me before these 
children !” 

“Oh, it is a shameful thing!” she cried. “To-day you played the man; 
to-night you have done this.” 

He rose to his feet unsteadily, and said hoarsely, “I won’t be talked to like 
this by a chit of a girl! I have played the man: I have gone my own way, on 
my lone, beholden to no one! What I have wanted, that I have taken; and no 
one has stayed me. I have fought a fight against all the forces of invincible 
society ; and I have won. I have played the man!” 

“T am a chit of a girl, I know,” she said, and her piercing eyes were flames 
searing his heart. ‘“ And—and—I can’t say what I feel. But your being a man— 
and brave—and strong—and able to do anything, makes it worse. It does! And 
you know it does !—A thief prowling in the night. Oh, how you have hurt me!” 
A dry sob shook her. 

The two children gazed amazed at these inexplicable emotions of their 
elders. 

Jack stared at her, raging, furious; but his eyes could not beat hers down. 
Slowly his look changed to a savage supplication ; it forsook her, wandered round 
the room, and came back to her. ‘Then he dropped heavily into his chair, and 
hid his face in his hands. A silence fell, broken presently by a single rasping, 
tearing sob from him. 

At the sound of it Dulcie burst into a loud crying; ran to him, put a little 
arm round his neck, and sobbed, “Don’t cry, Mr. Burglar !—please don’t cry.” 
She glared at her sister and said, ‘Oh! what a beast you are, Ernestine! You 
called me cruel—and you’re worse: you’ve hurt him—m-m-m-more than hun-hun- 
hundreds of red-hot pokers !” 

“T think burglars are fine!” said Fred, in a loud but thick voice. ‘ They’re 
not thieves! And they don’t prowl in the night! And you're a liar, Ernestine! 
You know you are!” 

Ernestine did not hear them; she stood in a torture, twisting her hands, her 
eyes glued to the bowed head. Dulcie stroked his hair, glowering at her sister. Fred 
feigned a sudden discovery of a black beetle in a corner: he seemed to be killing 
it loudly with sniffs. 
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Presently Jack got his control; put Dulcie very gently away from him; his 
contorted face twisted into a thin smile; and he said in jerks, “ You’re a dear 
little girl—but your sister is—right. I haven’t played the man—lI’ve been a 
damned, blind fool—a—a thief prowling in the night.” He rose, and bent on 
<rnestine unshrinking, honest eyes: ‘‘ But by the grace of—by the grace of— 
Ernestine—I’ll play the man yet.” 

He moved towards the door; and as Fred ran to open it, he turned with 
a sudden bright flame in his eyes that sent once more the impression of his 
extraordinary manliness tingling down her nerves, and said, “I shall come back 
in a year and a day—a man—to—to—apologise.” 

At the opening of the door the heat of her indignation died out of Ernestine’s 
heart ; she felt very cold and sick ; and as he turned on the threshold to look his 
last look at her, by no will in the world of her own she made a step towards 
him. He took a longer step towards her; for a breath his lips were very close to 
hers ; and she could not, for the life of her, have put up a hand to ward them 
off. But he jerked himself upright and away ; moved backwards on dragging feet, 
his eyes set intense on her face, to the door, over the threshold; turned on his 
heel in the darkness of the passage ; and was gone. 
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LOVE’S PRESENT. 


ERE, in the little space wherein our feet 
Stand in the light ’twixt dark eternities, 
And life is but a moan that sounds and dies, 
It hath been granted to us twain to meet: 
Ah, let us linger in the pathway, sweet, 
And taste love’s fulness, drain its ecstasies, 
Nor chill our passion with one thought o’erwise, 
One fear of the Hereafter’s Judgment-seat. 
Yon cloudy pillar that enshroudeth all 
Perchance will part at our great love’s behest, 
And give us light upon the farther side ; 
And if beyond is darkness, ere it fall 
Fire into madness thy dear lips, thy breast,— 
Death shall not mock us all unsatisfied. 
R. H. GREtrTon. 








View of Baku, showing the ‘‘Kiskale.” 


BAKU AND ITS OIL SPRINGS. 


HE traveller who approaches Baku by rail is reminded of the source of its 
prosperity by one of the most persistent and disagreeable of odours—that 
of kerosene oil. He passes for many miles through an undulating country, 

treeless and nearly bare of vegetation, and at length sees the white buildings of 
his goal and the glittering Caspian beyond overhung with a pall of smoke vomited 
forth by the innumerable refineries. Baku stretches round a bay which is 
protected from northerly winds by a barren isthmus called Apcheron, and _ is 
crowded with shipping. ‘The old Persian town covers a low hill at the southern 
extremity. It is surrounded by high battlemented walls of the true Oriental 
pattern ; and the tourist who passes its gates finds himself in surroundings wholly 
unaffected by the fierce struggle for wealth so near at hand. Latticed balconies 
stretch well-nigh across the narrow streets; the shops are little pigeon-holes, where 
sad-eyed Asiatics squat in a setting of rich carpets, and watch the light-blue smoke 
curling upwards from their narghiles in dreamy indifference to custom. Beyond 
the crumbling ramparts, and at a considerable distance from the sea, stands the 
Kiskale, a lofty tower of rusticated masonry with a ground-plan resembling the 
impression which a key makes on paper. A curious legend is associated with 
the ancient building, which is repeated to account for the origin of a tower 
bearing the same name midway between Constantinople and Scutari. Once on a 
time, it runs, there was a lovely princess who was sought in marriage by a 
youth of equal rank. But her heart was already pledged, and she “ever would 
unto his suit say no.” At last she was conquered by his importunity, reinforced 
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as it was by parental pressure: and consented to be his on condition that he 
built a tower in the Caspian Sea. Love laughs at difficulties, and soon a massy 
fortress raised its head a hundred and twenty feet above the waves. The poor 
girl had no excuse for postponing her lover’s bliss. The wedding was celebrated 
in the new tower with lavish magnificence; but, when the young husband 
advanced to raise the veil which had concealed the virgin’s charms, she broke 
from him and leapt headlong into the sea. The scene of this tragedy is called 
the “ Maiden’s Tower.” Close to its rugged walls is a delightful bit of Eastern 
life, in a dark bazaar roofed with a series of dilapidated domes, and showing, 
ranged on stalls at either side of the narrow thoroughfare, heaps of coins, trinkets, 
antiques, and turquoises which were certainly not ‘made in Germany.” 

The modern city of Baku lies to the north of the old Persian fortress. And 
very modern it is, for the population has grown in twenty-nine years from 12,700 
to 120,000. When Colonel C. E. Stewart, now our Consul-General at Odessa, was 
there in 1866 he found only two refineries of petroleum at work, and land could be 
had at twopence a yard. There are now at least two hundred works, and town lots 
are purchasable with difficulty from the greedy Tartars and Armenians who have 
monopolised them at a sum equivalent to twelve shillings for the same area. In 
spite of these exorbitant demands the builders’ craft is in keen demand, and all 


the vacant spaces are rapidly being covered with bricks and mortar. The place 
has been well laid 


out, and the new 
buildings are not 
without architec- 
tural merit. The 
shops, however, 
are poor, the pave- 
ments nearly as 
execrable as those 
of Tiflis. Oil is 
still burnt in the 
streets, though an 
American §specu- 
lator’ has been 
endeavouring for 
years to induce 
the municipality 
to utilise the vast 
stores of natural 
gas given out by 
the petroleum 
beds. W ater- 
works are in the 
womb of futurity, 
and people are 
content to pay 
three shillings a 
month for two 
buckets daily 
of insipid  dis- 
tilled water, and The “Kiskale,” or “ Tower of the Virgin.” 
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. : to choke their 
boiler pipes with 
the intensely salt 
fluid yielded by 
the Caspian. 
And yet, nothing 
would be easier 
than to bring 
filtered water 
from the river 
Kura into the 
town. The local 
municipality has, 
indeed, had a 
scheme of the 
kind under in- 
cubation ; and is 
aware that the 
cost would not 
exceed £ 300,000 
a sum which 
many of _ the 
citizens could 
part with and 
not feel the loss. 
The population 
of Baku is as 
heterogeneous 
as that of other 
towns on_ the 
The weekly open-air market, threshold of Asia. 

I visited the great 

weekly market, held on Sunday mornings in a vacant space ankle-deep in mud and 
exposed to all weathers, and found it crowded with buyers and sellers of nearly 
every race dwelling in the two continents. Long streets of stalls were piled high 
with great-coats and “slop” clothing, all made in Russia. Another quarter was 
given up to boots,—long Wellingtons from Warsaw, and coarse highlows of local 
manufacture. The stockings, articles of underwear, trinkets, and cutlery showed the 
unmistakable German trait. Moscow had a monopoly of eé4ons—pictures of saints 
gorgeous in tinsel, and coarsely illustrated books. The Armenians of Baku 
displayed iron and wooden furniture of very fair quality; and appeared to be 
competing successfully with Russians and Germans in other fields of supply. The 
products of one country were conspicuously absent, and that a struggling little 
island whose foreign trade alone enables its teeming millions to exist. The social side 
of Baku life deserves a closer study than I could afford to give it. The centre was 
the Club, a sumptuous establishment with nearly a thousand members. A refiner’s 
daily routine would soon reduce a London mercantile man to a state of hopeless 
idiocy. He rises at 9 a.m., swallows a cup of coffee and hurries to the “shop,” 
where he busies himself till 2 o’clock. Then follows a copious déjeuner a la 
Jrangaise and a couple of hours’ siesta. At dark he leaves his couch again and 
betakes himself to ‘the Club, where -cards and billiards are pursued with ferocity 
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till 10 p.m., which is 
the Baku dinner-hour. 
The meal is taken at 
the Club, and after- 
wards play is resumed 
till late in the small 
hours. 

The level of the 
Caspian is 85 feet 
lower than that of the 
Black Sea, and the oil 
produced in __inex- 
haustible abundance 
in the mountainous 
and highly - volcanic 
region to the north- 
west flows thither by 
force of gravity. In a 
belt about eighteen The Port of Baku. 
miles long, and two 
in width, surrounding Baku on three sides, the earth’s crust is comparatively thin, 
and the oily sea below can be easily tapped. Most of the works at present 
engaged in pumping petroleum are at Balakhana and Bibi-abad, at the north-east 
and south-west extremities of this belt: but there is no doubt that the intervening 
area is equally rich with that already exploited; and that the hills near Puta, the 
first station on the railway west of Baku, are probably richer. The Armenians 
and Tartars who own the land decline to sell outright, but are willing to grant 
perpetual leases on a royalty of a third of the produce. That there is room for 
all is rendered clear by the history of the Bibi-abad Basin. About twenty years 
ago a Tartar, whose name has been Russianised into Taghieff, secured, in partner- 
ship with an Armenian, a perpetual lease of twenty-eight acres of land here, for 
a sum equivalent to 
£1300 of our money. 
They spent the small 
remainder of the joint 
capital in sinking 
wells for petroleum ; 
but, though every in- 
dication of the 
precious fluid existed, 
none was discovered. 
At last the Armenian 
lost patience and sold 
his share to his part- 
ner at cost price. 
Then oil was struck, 
and what is more, 
a flowing well. A 
fountain of petroleum 
rose heavenwards, 
A Bazaar in the Black Town. bursting all obstacles, 
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and yielded for several 
weeks no less than 
12,700 tons a day, sell- 
ing for nearly £5,000 
sterling. The Armenian 
was unable to brook the 
loss of wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice, 
and blew his brains 
out ; while Taghieff, who 
can barely sign his 
name, is worth more 
than £ 2,000,000. Some 
months ago he sold his 
property to a London 
Limited Company for 
£600,000. Hardly had 
they commenced opera- 
tions ere another flowing 
well was struck, which 
. was even more abundant 
At Balakhana, "than its predecessor. 

Should this present rate 

of production continue, the lucky shareholders will receive phenomenal dividends. 
Such are the vicissitudes attending this industry. But fountains are the 
exception; and Baku regards them in the same light as miners for gold regard 
“pockets.” The dark brown fluid which pours such a flood of wealth into the 
ugly town must ordi- 
narily be pumped, or 
rather drawn, from a 
depth of 700 or 800 
feet. A valved tube 
resembling a _ sand- 
pump is lowered down 
the well by steam 
power and drawn up 
when full. Its capacity 
is 720 pounds of oil, 
and it can be raised 
and emptied once a 
minute. The super- 
structures encasing the 
pumping machine are 
derricks sixty feet high 
called wichkas, and a 
petroleum basin can 
be distinguished _ for 
miles by its forest of 
hideous wooden towers. 
I was glad to find, on 
visiting one of the A “Vichka” and oil pond. 
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works at Balakhana, an 
engine bearing the well- 
known name of Ransome, 
and I learnt that, in spite 
of protective duties, Baku 
imports some hundreds of 
machines from England 
yearly. The trade would 
be a much larger one if 
our manufacturers were 
more accommodating. 
They flood the country 
with elaborate price-lists 
and circulars, al! written 
in their mother tongue. 
They might just as well 
employ ancient Greek, 
which is as widely dif- 
fused in the Caucasus as 
English. In other words, 
our language is not 
understood at all. Our Oil works at Balakhana, 

Continental competitors, 

especially the Germans, make a study of the requirements of the public, and print 
their catalogues in Russian. Nor are they content with using the post-office and 
the newspaper. Their travellers are ubiquitous, and most persistent in proclaiming 
the superiority of their goods over English products. Our own agents do not 
always march with the 
times. The represen- 
tative of a great firm 
received an order from 
a Baku pumping works 
for a new 35-horse- 
power engine of the 
same make as _ that 
already in use. He 
replied that he could 
not supply one of that 
particular model, be- 
cause it was no longer 
made by his employers ; 
but he would despatch 
an engine in every way 
superior at far less cost, 
He was told that the 
workmen were accus- 
tomed to the machine 
in use; and that the 
new one must be of 
the same make. He 
Pumping station at Balakhana. declined to book the 
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order, which went to a 
German manufacturer. 
After leaving the well 
the oil is run into a 
shallow basin, and _re- 
mains there for a time 
—which must not be 
prolonged, or the more 
valuable portion of the 
constituents would 
evaporate—in order to 
allow the intermingled 
sand to subside. After 
undergoing this process 
it is pumped into sheet- 
iron reservoirs, whence 
it flows in pipes to the 
distilleries. The latter 
are large and well or- 
ganised establishments, 
and their products are 
more beautiful and 
numerous by far than 
those derived from coal 


gas. The distiller pumps the crude oil into iron boilers holding forty tons and 
upwards, and raises its temperature to any degree required by superheated steam 
introduced in pipes. Those volatile and highly dangerous products known as 


benzine and gasoline are first taken off. 


between ‘780 and ‘860; 
and solar oil, still more 
safe to handle, the range 
of which is ‘860 to ‘880. 
The remainder, of a 
higher specific gravity 
than the latter figure, is 
treated as  astatki, a 
substance which English- 
men, for want of an 
exacter term, call “ petro- 
leum refuse.” 

This product is destined 
to play so vast a_ part 
in the world’s industrial 
history as to render a 
closer acquaintance with 
its properties necessary. 
It is not crude petroleum, 
though unscrupulous 
dealers sometimes run the 
raw material into their 
astatki tank when the 


Then pass kerosene of a specific gravity 
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BAKU AND ITS OIL SPRINGS. 






supply is greater 

than they can 

dispose of. In 

appearance it is 

a dark, viscous 

fluid not more i 
inflammable than = 
vegetable oil, and od 
less so than coal, r 
which sometimes 
takes fire owing 
to spontaneous 
combustion. As 
a steam producer 
it has no rival, 
and the demand 
for this purpose 
is constantly on 
the increase. 
Nothing else is 
burnt on railways 
in Central Asia, 
the Caucasus and 
Southern Russia, 
on the Black Sea, 
Caspian and river 
steamers, and in r 
the innumerable 
industrial works 
which are spring- 

ing into existence The Cathedral, Baku, 
on the Azov lit- 

toral. In the railways which employ this substitute for coal, locomotive tenders 
are not piled high with black diamonds, but carry a sheet-iron asta/ki tank, which 
is filled by pumping, or the force of gravity. Numerous are the systems of feeding 
furnaces with astatki; and, indeed, every engineer has his own pet apparatus. The 
principle of all is that of the Root’s Blower. A current of steam, or preferably 
air, carrying with it the fuel in minute subdivision, is forced at high pressure 
through a nozzle, called a “ pulveriser,” into the tubular interior of the boiler to be 
heated. The result is an intensely white, roaring flame, and in pulverisers of the 
latest type the value of as¢atki as compared with coal on a steam raiser, is as 
24 to 1. The former sells at Baku at 1os. 6d. per ton, and when the pipe-line 
connecting that place with Batoum is complete, as¢atki will be delivered at the 
steamer’s side at something like sixteen shillings. At the latter price coal will 
clearly be unable to compete with its youthful rival. Nor do the advantages of 
astatki end with its cheapness. Engines burning it require no army of stokers,. for 
all that is necessary in the largest is a man to regulate the supply by taps. There 
is no smoke, litter or dust. Many a passenger by ocean steamer will bless the 
day when aséatki shall supplant coal; and the stokers who are roasted alive in 
tropical waters will have still greater reason to be thankful for the revolution. But 
this wonderful product serves other uses than to heat steam boilers. Again mixed 
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with superheated steam and re-distilled, it yields three descriptions of lubricating 
oil, known as spindle, machine, and cylinder, the last having a specific gravity 
of ‘925. Mancliester is now a large customer for these by-products. 

The amount of petroleum raised from the Baku basins in 1898 was, in 
round figures, seven million tons: the increase in ten years has been nearly a 
thousand per cent. ‘These figures, large as they are, will probably be exceeded 
in the near future, for the whole Apcheron Peninsula is known to overlie a sea 
of petroleum. 

It was a relief to me, as it may, perhaps, be to my readers, to turn from that 
which Bacon calls ‘ mechanickal arts and merchandize” to the calm atmosphere 
of archeological research. At Surukhana there is a temple dedicated to the 
Goddess of Fire, which has been described by generations of travellers as a 
Parsee or Guebre place of worship. Colonel C. E. Stewart, C.B., to whom I 
am indebted for much information bearing on trade, was the first to point out 
its true origin. At his initial visit in 1866 he found a Hindu priest here, watching 
the flame which for ages had oozed from a crevice in the earth, The holy man 
was overjoyed to find a white stranger who spoke his language—Panjabi—and was 
very communicative as to his charge. He had been attached to the Temple 
dedicated to Jwala Mukhi, the fire-faced goddess at Kangra in the Panjab, whence 
pilgrims were wont to visit the greater Jwala Ji, as he called her, on the Caspian. 
Formerly three priests had shared 
the duty of watching the flame; 
but one had been, a short time 
previously, murdered by ‘Tartars 
for the sake of the money in 
his possession, the offerings of 
devotees ; and the other had fled 
the place. The Colonel returned 
to Baku in 1881 and found the 
forlorn little shrine cold and de- 
serted. A refining company had 
bought the surrounding property, and 
expropriated the solitary guardian. 
Photographs were taken of some of 
the Nagari and Persian inscriptions 
on the walls, clearly of ancient date 
and referring to the worship of 
Siva; and the Colonel submitted 
lithographic facsimiles, with a mono- 
graph from which these facts are 
taken, to the Asiatic Society. I 
made a determined effort to visit 
Surukhana during my brief stay at 
Baku, but was fairly beaten by the 
road, which was, without exception, 
the worst I have ever encountered 
during a long and chequered ex- 
perience of travel in every form. 
In few other countries would a track 
j seamed with quagmires of unknown 
Daneing yiris, depth afford the only means of 
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transit between a great manufactur- 
ing town and its most important 
suburb. The negligence was the 
less excusable inasmuch as there 
are quarries of excellent stone 
on either side. I was unable to 
bear the sight of the sufferings 
endured by the animals dragging 
heavy loads of bricks and timber 
over this execrable highway ; and 
the environs of Baku are unsafe 
after nightfall. Hence, as the sun 
was perilously near the horizon 
ere I had accomplished half the 
journey, I reluctantly turned my 
willing ponies’ heads homewards. 
If the condition of roads be a 
test of civilisation, then Russia 
is indeed in a bad way. On 
the other hand, its public vehicles 
are the best in the world. The 
droshky is a_ victoria, strong, 
light, beautifully hung ; and capa- 
ble, like Wellington’s Peninsular 
army, of going anywhere. ‘The 
ponies, often harnessed four 
abreast, are as sure-footed as 
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A Georgian Chief. 

























































cats. I have been 
driven at a_ trot 
down Tiflis hills at 
gradients as steep as 
a house roof paved 
with jagged stones 
and full of holes, 
and yet never have 
I known my little 
steeds to stumble. 
Their drivers, called 
isvoschik, do not shine 
by their intelligence ; 
but as whips they 
would have _ given 
points to the late 
Sir John Lade; and 
they accept the legal 
guerdon of one and 
fourpence an hour 
without grumbling ! 


Francis H. SKRINE, 
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THE SKIRTS OF 
HAPPY CHANCE, 





BEING SOME ADVENTURES OF FRANCIS, SECOND SON OF THE LATE MARQUESS 
OF AURIOL. 


VIT—THE TURQUOISE NECKLACE. 


HERE was no quarter of the town to which Lord Francis Charmian 
considered himself confined. He roamed over the points of the compass 
at his pleasure: Piccadilly, Belgravia, Bayswater, or the extreme shores of 

the East. There was one, Bailey, who had been at college with him—a pushing, 
industrious, and capable fellow, assured of success in his profession, which was the 
Bar. Bailey sent him from time to time formal cards of invitation to evening 
parties and “at homes,” which he had rarely acknowledged and never used. Yet 
Bailey had been quite an excellent fellow seven years back, and as he turned over 
his cards Charmian suddenly remembered this to his shame. His heart pricked 
him. He recalled that Bailey had red hair, and wanted to get on. Besides, he 
could not for the life of him remember which of the other invitations for that 
night he had accepted and which refused. That settled the question. He called 
a cab and drove off to Ashton Gardens, Kensington. 

Bailey was delighted to see him, muttered something pleasantly awkward about 
their old friendship, and introduced him to the widow of a baronet, who sat stark 
and prim and discussed church work. Charmian recognised again that Bailey was 
striving hard to get on, and on his earliest opportunity escaped. He knew no one 
present save his host, which was all the better. It seemed a queer assemblage to 
him, and they did things he had not thought of. For one, you might turn into a 
further room when you wished, and ask a fat waiter for champagne cup or claret. 
Charmian did so once; then he changed his order to whisky ; and a little after he 
began to look more briskly upon the room. The lights glanced pleasantly about 
him from old polished furniture and wonderful glasses.. Bailey had a knack of 
taste, and knew how to furnish to a nicety. The room was a pleasure; so also, 
he discerned next, were one or two women. They dressed well, and they looked 
well, and, what was more, they seemed to talk well. If they had a fault, they 
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knew too much and showed it. Bailey was abominably busy and abominably gay. 
Charmian wrenched himself away from some one who would talk of Hurlingham, 
and precipitated himself on an old gentleman of a grave and severe expression. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he. “The crush is so great, and there is a girl 
there in pink who has shoved me over three times.” 

The old gentleman did not respond to this flippancy, but he acknowledged the 
apology with a severe bow. “Pray do not mention it,” said he; “you have only 
made me swallow half a cup of coffee the wrong way.” 

“As you ask me, I won't,” said Lord Francis, cheerily. “ By the way, you 
don’t happen to be our host, do you? No? I’m glad to hear that. But one 
never knows in these fashionable assemblages. And by the way again, do you 
happen to know which zs our host, and what he is?” 

“Mr. Bailey,” said the old gentleman acidly, “is a very rising barrister. I was 
well acquainted with his father. My name is Grant, and I am of the firm of 
Grant & Beach, accountants.” 

This was delivered in a tone of such disapproval as invited obviously a similar 
confidence or a withdrawal. But Charmian neither gave his confidence nor 
retired. Instead, he broke out in a friendly, interested voice. 

“ Accountants! By Jove! I’m so glad I met you. I’ve got shares in some 
companies, and I’ve always wanted to know. I read the balance-sheets regularly. 
But—look here, do tell me. Who gets all that money?” 

“T fear I am in the dark as to what you are alluding to,” remarked Mr. Grant 
with dignity and prudence. 

“My dear sir, I’m sure you know,” said Charmian confidentially. “I express 
myself badly. ‘Those accounts, you know—they put down what they pay out three 
times or so, and then add it up and subtract it from ... Well, hang it, they haven’t 
paid three times, you know. Now, who gets that balance they make out of the 
mess? Between ourselves now, isn’t it the accountant ?” 

“Sir!” cried Mr. Grant, very red and furious. 

“Oh! my dear sir . . .” began Charmian, but at that second his eye was caught 
by a girl’s face across the room. “We will resume this argument later, sir,” he 
said hurriedly. ‘“ My name’s George, sir—George, the socialist, you know,” and he 
was swallowed in the crowd in an instant. 

Lord Francis had seized a chance. This same girl was one that he had picked 
out earlier, but had lost continually. He rushed through the throng, and fell into 
a seat next her in the nick of time, thereby receiving upon his knees the weight of 
a stout man who had been more deliberate. 

“T beg your pardon,” said both together, and Charmian turned to the girl and 
laughed. ‘ Won’t you have some ‘cup’?” he asked anxiously. 

The girl, startled out of her sympathetic smile, drew in her breath with a gasp 
and faltered. “Do!” said Charmian, rising. 

He led the way into the next room, and placed a chair for her. “The fact 
is,” said he, filling her glass, “you are wondering who I am, and why I address 
you so abruptly. Well, perhaps I wonder myself as to the latter, but one never 
knows. Still, I can relieve your mind about the first. I am a private detective.” 

The young lady started once more, spilling the “cup” over her dress. 

“Tt am very sorry,” said he, “if I have alarmed you,” and he mopped at the 
dress skilfully with his handkerchief. ‘ Let me recommend boracic acid,” he said : 
“most useful. I always use it in my cases.” 

“Thank you,” replied the lady, stammering; “ but—but—may I ask—why are 
you—what—are you a friend of Mr. Bailey’s?” 
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“ He introduced him to the 
widow of a baronet,” 





“Not a word. We may be overheard, and 
No, I am not. I am here under an 
I’m supposed to be a 


“ Hush!” remonstrated Charmian. 
I have no desire to give Mr. Bailey 
alias to watch some one. 


away. 
Don’t be alarmed: it isn’t you. 
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member of the aristocracy—Lord Francis something or other they call me—Bailey 
calls me, that is,” he added with contempt. ‘“ But please, Miss—Miss——” 

“ Bagot,” said the lady hesitatingly. 

“Miss Bagot,—please don’t say anything to Bailey. The fact is, as I hope 
you see, I am really of a rather superior quality to the ordinary detective. But 
poverty—poverty—you can guess, Miss Bagot.” 

He sighed airily, and looked about the room. He had no motive in this 
impudent nonsense, which issued out of the irrepressible whimsicality of his nature ; 
and to say the truth, his interest was now wandering to something else. But it 
appeared that his companion was more deeply engrossed. She sat meditating and 
fidgeting, and presently she turned to him. 

“May I ask you a question, Mr.—Mr. 

“Graves is my professional name,” said Charmian meaningly. 

* Mr. Graves—I don’t know why you have told me this.” 

“T told you I didn’t either,” said Lord Francis helplessly. 

“ But,” pursued Miss Bagot eagerly, “I should like to know whether you— 
I mean if you are here professionally, perhaps you could help—you see I—I have 
lost something.” 

Charmian drew down his cuff. “My dear young lady,” said he promptly, 
“let me have the particulars.” 

She shook her head. “Oh no; not here. I couldn’t. It’s very serious. I— 
my brother’s here. Could you drive back with us? I will speak to him.” 

As she spoke she fluttered away towards an elderly young man who had just 
entered the refreshment room, and Charmian observed her engage in an animated 
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conversation. 

“Well,” thought he, “I’ve let myself in for it this time, unless I make a bolt 
for it.” 

He did not bolt, however, for something amusing turned up, and he forgot 
Miss Bagot, until, having bidden his host farewell, he left the house, and found 
himself tapped on the arm. 

“I’m glad you’ve come. Mr. Graves, isn’t it?” said the elderly young man. “ I’m 
Mr. Bagot. My sister tells me you are going to be good enough to help us.” 

“Why, to be sure!” cried Charmian brightly, after a momentary stare of surprise. 
“T think I’m your man—Miss Bagot’s man, I mean.” 

“She has lost a valuable piece of jewelry—not only valuable, but precious to 
her. There is no question that it was stolen, and we cannot bear to feel there is 
a thief in the house. We were thinking of calling in a detective only yesterday, 
but we are fortunate in having met you.” 

“You are,” assented Charmian affably—‘“ very fortunate! I'll soon put this case 
right for you.” 

“Tt is late now——” began Mr. Bagot. 

“Oh, bless you, never too late,” interposed Lord Francis airily. “I often begin 
my cases at three in the morning. In fact, I prefer it. You have more time for 
quiet thought and observation.” 

“T thought I might call at your office to-morrow,” suggested Mr. Bagot. 

“ Oh—er—well—I—there again I have my method too,” said Charmian. “I 
should prefer to call on you frivately.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Mr. Graves,” 
entirely.” 

‘“‘And what the devil am I to trust to?” asked Charmian comically of himself 
as he whirled home in his hansom. 


assented Mr. Bagot: “we will trust to you 
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The first thing upon which Charmian’s eyes lighted the next morning, after his 
man had shaved him, was a card on the mantelpiece, reading :— 


Mr. Richard Bagot, 
Clayton Square, W. 


“Now, who the—why, of course, yes,” said he musingly. “It’s that pretiy 
detective girl with those uncommon eyes.” He was silent for a time, turning 
the card in his fingers and considering. “Jacob, call a cab,” he said at last 
abruptly. 

In twenty minutes Lord Francis was driving west at an hour, as he considered, 
not too early for business. At Clayton Square Mr. Bagot was in; indeed, as he 
himself explained, was awaiting his visitor. “ We look to you, Mr. Graves,” he 
said ; and Charmian, nodding his head, reassured him. 

**At the same time, Mr. Graves,” pursued Mr. Bagot deliberately, with his 
finger-tips together, ‘‘it would be satisfactory to both of us, I imagine, if you were 
to give me a reference as to—your credentials, in fact. Those things, you know,” 
he added with a deprecating smile, “are customary even with ambassadors.” 

*“* My dear sir,” said Lord Francis glibly, “I rejoice to see you so prudent a 
man, for it shows me my task will be easier. If you will refer to the Duke of 
Revelstoke, you will, I have no doubt, satisfy yourself completely. I had the 
honour to be of use to the Duchess in a little affair some six months ago—very 
awkward little affair.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Mr. Bagot courteously ; “I will write at once.” 

“And now that that is amicably arranged,” went on Charmian, speaking with 
continued glibness, and sustained by the recollection that the Duke was out of 
Europe, and at all events would never discern his shameless nephew under the 
alias of Mr. Graves,—‘‘and now let’s to business”: with which he pulled out a 
very new and large note-book, bound with silver clasps, and, plying a large pencil, 
looked austerely at his employer. 

“Pardon me; there is one thing more, and that is terms,” said Mr. Bagot. 

Charmian waved his pencil with graceful indifference. “I will leave that to you, 
sir,” said he. 

* Pardon me,” remonstrated Mr. Bagot firmly, amazed at this unusual attitude, 
“T never go into anything without a clear understanding.” 

Charmian considered ; he had no notion as to the charges of this class of 
professional. ‘ My customary fee is twenty pounds,” he said with dignity. 

Mr. Bagot opened his eyes, and Charmian saw that he had overshot the mark. 
“We will say half a sovereign,” he said hurriedly. 

Mr. Bagot coughed and frowned. “Oh, well, I suppose you know your business, 
Mr. Graves; we will, if you please, now proceed to facts.” 

“Ves, let us get to facts,” said Charmian with relief. “ May I have Miss Bagot 
in the room? Thank you; I shall want to refer to her.” 

Mr. Bagot rang the bell, and his sister was presently brought, seeming to be 
very greatly interested and wholesomely handsome. 

“ Now then, please,” said Charmian, in tones of invitation. 

““Tt—it was a turquoise necklace,” began Miss Bagot breathlessly, “ and—it 
was stolen from my dressing-table a week ago.” 

“That’s important,” put in Charmian, scribbling in his note-book. ‘“ What time ?” 

“Well, I couldn’t tell you that,” replied Miss Bagot; “but it was there, I 
know, when I came down to dinner, and next morning it was gone.” 

** Absolutely gone,” added Mr. Bagot. 
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“ Absolutely gone,” replied Charmian, nodding as he made his notes. “ And 
now,” said he, rising, “I had better inspect the room.” 

“Oh, but I haven’t finished,” pleaded the young lady, and he sat down at once. 

“No; of course not,” he said cheerfully. “Pray continue, my dear young 
lady.” 

Mr. Bagot eyed him with some coldness, and Charmian fancied that he had 
not been behaving properly. He frowned and stuck the harder to his pencil, and 
at last, under the impression that he must redeem himself, he ventured on a more 
abrupt manner. “This is all very well—yes, yes,” he interrupted her, “ but it is 
quite immaterial.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Bagot precisely, “I fail to see how the engagements of 
the servants can be otherwise than most material to the problem.” 

The worm turned. ‘“ My dear sir,” said Charmian impatiently, laying aside his 
pencil, “am I conducting this case, or you?” 

Mr. Bagot agreed primly that the case was in Mr. Graves’ hands. 

“Very well,” said Charmian, “then I must be allowed my way. You see,” he 
was good enough to explain, ‘‘you see, the one thing we’ve got to bear in mind 
is that the most unlikely person is sure to be the guilty one.” 

“Not sure to be, Mr. Graves?” asked Miss Bagot doubtfully. 

“ Quite—quite sure—that is to say, almost sure,” he corrected, with a wish 
that before he had started he had looked into the rules laid down for detectives 
by a famous writer. However, he remembered that one. ‘“ Now, where were your 
servants ?” 

“Why, I told you that!” exclaimed Miss Bagot. 

“ Why—’m—yes—to be sure—so you did,” he muttered, examining his notes 
hastily. 

“Tf I may be allowed to——” began Mr. Bagot deliberately. 

“My dear sir,” said Charmian testily, “I wish you would be good enough to 
go away. Miss Bagot and I could manage this affair so much better together.” 

“Mr. Graves!” said Mr. Bagot with formidable solemnity. 

“Pray forgive my abruptness,” interrupted Charmian soothingly, “but I am 
always irritable when I have a theory. It is my practice. I should like to be alone 
with Miss Bagot.” 

“You have a theory?” asked Mr. Bagot, mollified. 

Charmian touched his head, and of a sudden some particulars as to what his 
conduct should be recurred to him. 

“Tf you will be so good as to leave me here with a glass of milk and Miss 
Bagot for ten minutes—and if Miss Bagot would play a little - 

“T can’t play,” said Miss Bagot, in a little blushing confusion. 

“Oh, that’s awkward ; nor can I,” said Charmian, “ but never mind—I’ll manage 
without it. Stay; I think I’d better go and inspect Miss Bagot’s room.” 

This time there was no objection taken ; Mr. Bagot was silenced if not convinced, 
and Miss Bagot was bubbling with excitement as she led the way. 

“You will excuse me if I am rude,” whispered Charmian to the lady: “I hardly 
know what I’m doing when I’m on a job like this. I am regularly afire.” 

Miss Bagot murmured some sympathetic words of respect, and opened the 
door of a room. 

“Tt was here,” she explained. 

“Ah!” observed Lord Francis, and instantly sprang at the window, examining 
the blind. He also looked under the bed, and tapped the walls ; finally he carefully 
inspected the mirror. 
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Miss Bagot watched him with admiration, which was enhanced by his 
exclamations and gestures. Unfortunately Charmian had not yet determined at 
what point his investigations-should begin; yet he desired not to disappoint his 
client, and he cried “ Ah!” or “Certainly,” or nodded, or raised his eyebrows at 
intervals in the course of his inspection. 

“ Do—do—you think you can find out ?” inquired Miss Bagot eagerly, when at 
length he came to a pause. 

“Madam,” said he coldly, remembering the best models in time, “I never 
promise anything.” 

“Oh, but you said you could,” cried the girl in dismay. 

“ Quite so; yes, I was thinking of something else,” said Charmian hurriedly, 
and sat down in a flurry upon the bed with his note-book to cover his confusion. 
“Now let us see. Where were we? Oh, who was here on the 7th?” 

“Well, you see, it was a small dinner-party,” cried Miss Bagot, now reassured ; 
“and besides ourselves there were Mr. and Mrs. Shaw-Bingham, and Aunt Mary 
(Mrs. Kelway is her name), and—and Mr. Granton.” 

“Ha!” said Charmian. ‘‘ Addresses?” He set down these. ‘Now, who are 
these people ?” 

“Qh, it couldn’t be any of them!” cried Miss Bagot emphatically ; “we've 
known them all our lives.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear lady, you know what I have told you—the most unlikely 
is the most certain. Well, now servants ?” 

“They've all been with us more than five years, except John: he’s new. But 
I don’t suspect any one. Only John’s—well, we don’t much cave for him.” 

“Ah!” reflected Charmian, “prejudice. A good woman’s reason, forsooth— 
suspects him because she doesn’t like him.” But aloud he said, “Oh, we'll catch 
him, never fear. I have never yet had a failure. And, by the way, not a word of 
this to any one.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Bagot eagerly ; ‘‘not a soul knows, except, of course, that 
the necklace has been lost.” 

“ Good,” said Charmian ; “T’ll look in again this evening.” 

“* But—but we have a party this evening,” said she, with some hesitation. 

“All the better,” said Charmian. “ Better chance of catching him.” 

He snapped the locks of his note-book, and took his departure. 

At his club in the afternoon he spent an hour endeavouring to decipher the 
mysterious words and hieroglyphics he found in this book under the dignified 
heading, “ Notes of a conversation with Richard Bagot of Clayton Square . .. Do. 
of a conversation with Miss Josephine Bagot, same address.” Unhappily he could 
make out nothing much, nor did he see his way to discover the thief. Yet the 
problem interested his excitable and frivolous mind, and he abandoned a dinner party 
to pursue his researches at the Bagots’ house that evening. 

Miss Bagot looked extremely pretty, but also anxious and timid. She glanced 
at him with apprehension. 

“Tt’s all right,” he whispered; “no one will take me for what I am in this 
disguise. I'll put my finger on the rascal.” 

“But it can’t be one of the guests,” said Miss Bagot in distress. ‘It 
really —— ” 

“Oh, you never know,” said he cheerfully, “you leave it to me.” 

He had an idea by this time which inspirited him, and the result was that 
with great reluctance Miss Bagot was persuaded to leave on her dressing-table a 
valuable ring. 
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“Tempt him,” said he: “reconstruct the opportunity. It is a theory of my 
own, and I’ve often seen it come off.” 

So the trap was baited, and Charmian prepared to watch. Presently he noticed 
an old stout lady issue from the drawing-room and slowly drag herself upstairs. 
His expectations rose high when she stopped on the second floor and tried the 
handle of a door gently. It was Miss Bagot’s room. 

Charmian slipped from his hiding-place stealthily, and approached the door 
through which the stout lady had vanished. He peeped in, and saw her pause 





“At his club. . . he spent an hour endeavouring to decipher the mysterious words and hieroglyphics.”’ 


before the table. His heart bounded; his simple trick had succeeded; for real 
originality, he reflected, trust a person of inspiration, not the staid and mechanical 
professional. The diamonds instantly fascinated the lady; she reached forth a hand, 
diffidently, and suddenly snatched up the ring. The act was enough for Charmian. 
He entered complacently. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but I have been a witness.” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself to confess it,” said the old lady, 
who had started on his entrance with a cry. 

“Tt is most unfortunate,” said Charmian benignly. 
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“T should think so,” declared the old lady, eyeing him with ironical calm. 
“What are you doing in this bedroom ?” 

“My dear madam, precisely what I was to ask you. You have anticipated me.” 

“Tt seems to me I did well,” responded the old lady with significant emphasis. 

“If you refer to your late act, it seems to me that you might in one sense be 
said to have done so—very,” assented Charmian cordially. ‘‘ But really, you know, 
my profession obliges me to take the one course. I will spare you all I can.” 

“Spare me!” she echoed angrily. 

“ Certainly,” said Charmian ; “only Mr. and Miss Bagot shall see you.” 

The old lady glared at him. ‘I know not what sort of madman you are, 
but I do not choose to be alone with you longer,” she said with growing choler. 

“ Naturally,” said Charmian soothingly ; “but in the circumstances 

She approached with such menace in her face that he gave way, and went 
hurriedly to the door, which he shut and locked. There was a scream of rage 
from within. 





“Lord!” he cried, ‘“‘she’ll have the door down,” and perceiving a figure in the 
hall below, he hailed it through the balusters. 

The man appeared and answered as a servant. “Hi! you: is it John?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said John. 

“Well, I’ve got some one in here,” explained Charmian, ‘‘and I want you to 
fetch Mr. Bagot and Miss Bagot at once, d’ye hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said John politely, “certainly, sir,’—and he disappeared, to reappear 
presently with the lady and gentleman both in a condition of evident excitement. 

“T’ve got her—lI’ve got her,” said Charmian triumphantly. 

“You mean him,” said Miss Bagot. 

“No, it’s a her,” explained Charmian. 

“This is very awkward, very awkward,” murmured Mr. Bagot. 

“You're sure you haven’t made a mistake?” suggested Miss Bagot. 

“Indeed, no,” said Charmian ; “ put your ear to that keyhole, and you'll hear the 
most awful language. At least, I mean you, Mr. Bagot.” 

“ Thanks—I . . . . well, we had better perhaps interview the—er—thief,” said 
Mr. Bagot, gathering his wits. 

Charmian unlocked the door and threw it open. 

“Be prepared,” he warned them. 

“Aunt Mary!” said both sister and brother together in amazement. 

“ Quite so!” exclaimed the stout old lady, who was very red in the face, ‘and 
perhaps you’ll be good enough to explain how that lunatic comes to be in your 
house, not to speak of Josephine’s bedroom, where I caught him ?” 

“Where you caught him?” said Charmian ; “ but——’ 

“This is Mrs. Kelway, aunt upon the late Mrs. Bagot’s side,” said Mr. Bagot 
severely. “ Perhaps you will explain how you come to have locked our aunt up, 
Mr. Graves ?” 

“Oh, Lord!” cried poor Charmian, “ but I saw her steal your ring, Miss Bagot.” 

“The ring,” said Mrs. Kelway, with ostentatious calm, “that I gave my niece 
Josephine a month ago on her twenty-first birthday, and which I regret to see has 
lost one stone, which I intended to have re-set.” 

Charmian could think of nothing He remarked with feebleness, “I thought you 
weren’t more than twenty-one, Josephine—Miss Bagot, I mean.” 

“Perhaps you will kindly explain,” repeated Mr. Bagot angrily. Miss Bagot 
looked most distressed. 
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“Tf he doesn’t I shall remember this in my will,” said Mrs. Kelway in a most 
threatening voice. 

Mr. Bagot’s agitation increased, and he made a step towards Charmian, but that 
supple young man had a sudden flight of fancy. 

**T will explain everything,” he said, with a return of his usual confident manner, 
“and in anticipation, let me premise that I apologise. I told you, Miss Bagot, 
that I had a theory. I have it still. These little affairs are not obvious. I took 
a liberty, madam,” to Mrs. Kelway with a ceremonious bow, “but it was my only 
chance.” 

“‘T’d like to know what all this means, young man,” said that lady significantly. 

“You shall,” said Charmian, bowing again. “I am coming to that, but you 
will excuse me if I don’t take you into my confidence entirely. Suffice it to say that 
Miss Bagot has lost a valuable piece of jewelry, a necklace, and that part of my 
scheme to discover the thief was to lock you up.” 

“May I ask why?” inquired Mr, Bagot in bewilderment. 

“ Don’t you see,” said Charmian in astonishment, “to make a feint. The real 
thief is below, and——” 

“Good gracious, Richard! you don’t mean to say that you have a thief among 
your guests!” cried Mrs. Kelway, startled out of her indignation. 

* You’ve hit it, ma’am,” said Charmian, wondering in that pause how soon he 
could get out of the house. 

“Then it seems to me that you had just better go and bring him up, if that’s 
what your business is,” said Mrs. Kelway grimly. 

“T will, I will,” said Charmian with alacrity, and hastened out of the room, 
stumbling over John, who begged pardon and drew himself up stiffly. 

“John,” said Charmian sadly, “I can see you’re an active fellow. I want 
your help. I’m going to take you into my confidence. Who was in the house 
when Miss Bagot lost her necklace ?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Shaw-Bingham, sir, Mrs. Kelway and Mr. Granton,” said John 
promptly. 

‘Quite so, quite so,” said Charmian. “Well, John, I think I'll be going. 
I’m not equal to the strain, and a 

“Excuse me, are you the gentleman that’s come to look into that little 
matter?” asked John. 

“T am,” assented Charmian, with no readiness. 

“T thought you was,” explained John, confidentially: “I seen through you the 
first minute. I knew you weren’t no regular gentleman.” 

“Your perspicuity does you credit, John,” said Charmian, smiling weakly. 

“Hanged if I don’t believe the old girl done it after all,” said John with 
emphasis: ‘‘she’s always on the pry.” 

“‘She’s a tough customer, John, I admit, but there are several obstacles in the 
way of your theory. Well, I’m not going to be beaten. I don’t leave this house 
till I lay my hands on the right person.” 

“Tm sure we'll all be willing to ’ave our boxes searched,” observed John 
respectfully. 

‘Quite right—not a bad idea,” assented Charmian ; “meanwhile I want you 
to point me out the guests who were here on that night. Are they all here this 
evening ?” 

John looked about him cautiously. “They are, sir,” he said in a low voice, 
“and it’s borne in my mind to say something, though I never suspected him of 
anything, not knowing, so to speak, But I ketched that Mr. Granton sneaking 
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down the stairs that night. Oh, I don’t say anythink, but I thought as you’d 
like to know.” 

“Good for you, John,” said Charmian hastily, “yet we must be careful; we 
must not jump to conclusions. Show me Mr. Granton, and I'll make further 
inquiries.” 

John had no difficulty in doing this, and Charmian made his way through the 
guests to a tall young man of an engaging appearance. 

“* Excuse me, sir,” he said precipitately, “might I have a word with you?” 

“ By all means, sir,” replied Mr. Granton, looking astonished. 

But Charmian remembered that infuriated old lady who was waiting above, 
and he could afford to waste no time. ‘The two went into the hall and confronted 
each other. “It is best,” reflected Charmian, “to be’ abrupt. Then I may 
catch him out.” 

“There is a piece of jewelry which Miss Bagot usually wears,” said he 
sharply. 

He remarked that Mr. Granton had a slight access of colour. 

“Well, sir?” he said with some acerbity. 

“You know of it, Mr. Granton,” exclaimed Lord Francis, pointing a finger 
accusingly at him. 

“What business is it of yours?” asked Mr. Granton in angry tones, which 
were clearly intended to “bluff.” 

“Never mind,” said Charmian suavely; “say I am interested. I can explain 
my right if I like.” 

“Right!” exclaimed Mr. Granton, displaying considerable agitation. ‘I’ve 
never seen you before. Who are you?” 

“All in good time, my good sir,” responded Charmian soothingly. “Call me 
Jones in the meantime.” 

““Has—has Mr. Bagot found out?” inquired the young man, with an 
increasing confusion. 

Charmian nodded. He was in high spirits, and rather sorry for Mr. Granton. 
“TI suppose you are hard up?” he observed expressively. 

“Oh, that is obvious,” said Mr. Granton, turning away with an impatient 





gesture. ‘I suppose I’d better go.” 

“Well,” said Charmian, exhibiting some hesitation, “I should be glad to let 
you go myself, but I fear you must see Mr. Bagot first—and the old lady.” 

“The old lady!” echoed Mr. Granton in dismay. ‘“ For heaven’s sake 

“She’s waiting for you; I said I’d bring you up to her,” went on Charmian, 

Mr. Granton groaned, but, making no resistance, followed his captor to the boudoir 
in which Mr. Bagot stiffly kept his aunt company. 

Charmian rubbed his hands in what he considered a_ professional manner. 
“ Well, madam, here we are at last,” he said cheerfully. 

Mr. Bagot gasped. “What! Mr. Granton!” he cried. 

“ Ask him, my dear sir—ask him yourself,” said Charmian complacently. 

Mr. Granton, quite red in the face, shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t deny it; 
I take the blame entirely upon myself,” he said. 

“ Ah!” observed Mr. Bagot dryly, “I think you are too generous. Surely I 
am to blame, or Miss Bagot.” 

“ Indeed she is not,” said the young man eagerly; “I want you to understand that.” 

“Oh well, come, come,” interposed Charmian in a friendly voice, “ don’t let us 
apportion responsibility in this way. ‘The first thing, of course, is that the jewelry 
should be restored.” 
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Mr. Granton laughed shortly. “You make a great fuss,” said he. “ But 
certainly if Miss Bagot desires. The matter rests in her hands.” 

At that moment the door opened, and that young lady entered, with an 
exclamation of surprise. ‘All is found out, Josephine,” remarked Mr. Granton 
somewhat sheepishly, “and they want you to return my locket.” 

“Josephine! Locket!” cried Mr. Bagot, stuttering. 

Charmian cast an eye towards the door in consternation. What on earth had 
he done? He foresaw that he should have to bolt. 

“Certainly ; what is the matter?” stammered Mr. Granton. 

“T shall not return it, as Richard must understand at once,” said Miss Bagot 





***Madam, | promised you should have the villain. Here he is,’” 


firmly, and with heightened colour. “He shall not dictate to me. I don’t care if 
you are poor.” 

“T wish some one would tell me what all this is about,” said Mrs. Kelway’s 
voice, feebly breaking in. ‘“ Did this man steal the necklace ? ” 

“ Necklace!” cried Mr. Granton in amazement. “ What necklace ?” 

All eyes of a sudden turned on Charmian, who opened his lips to begin a 
charming little speech, but hesitated, and finally turned and darted for the open 
door, in which stood John. He shook him fiercely, so that the man’s head wobbled 
on his shoulders. 

“Oh, you villain!” he said. ‘Oh, you blessed ruffian !” 

Something leaped from the struggling John’s inner pockets and rattled to the floor. 
Mechanically he picked it up, and, his gaze falling on it, he turned with one of 
his rapid changes, cool and polite. 
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“ Madam,” he said, “I promised you should have the villain. Here he is,” 
he thrust the servant forward; “and here’s the booty,” saying which he set the 
necklace, with a bow, in Miss Bagot’s hands. 

“ But—but—what—why did you bring up Mr. Granton?” asked Mr. Bagot in 
his bewilderment. 

“Oh!” said Charmian lightly, “a little trick was necessary. I hope the 
gentleman will forgive it. But we detectives have our ways, you understand. And 
I hope no harm’s done, and no offence taken.” 

This seemed to him an excellent phrase. 

“You seem to be a very smart man after all,” commented the stout lady ; 
“but I’d like to know 4 

**Oh, not so smart,” interrupted Lord Charmian hastily. “ This was an easy 
job, very easy. Lord! you should see some of my jobs. By the way,” he added, 
“no one is anxious to appear in this business, I suppose. No? Then this fellow 
had better go. John, cut your hook as fast as you can.” 

This order was eagerly obeyed by the frightened man, and Mr. Bagot formally 
thanked Mr. Graves for his services, ending by a request that he would step 
downstairs with the gentlemen to receive his fee. 

*‘T shall be glad also to be able to inform Mr. Bailey, who has just arrived, 
how successfully you have solved for us this difficult problem,” he added; “ and 
if at any time I have need of your services 

“Thanks, thanks!” said Charmian quickly. ‘‘ Did you say Mr. Bailey was here ? 
On second thoughts [ll not wait for the cheque, but you can send it on to me.” 

He bowed charmingly, and hastened out of the room; but when he was half- 
way down the stairs he heard a voice from above. 

“Mr. Graves! Mr. Graves! you haven’t left your address !” 

“Box 13a1, Daily Telegraph,” he cried back glibly, and slipped down the 
stairs and escaped out of the doorway, half a minute before Bailey arrived in 
the hall. 
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WAY in the Middle Ages the works of 
the bridge builder and the road con- 
structor ranked high among the acts 

of charity. In a copy 

enumerating these, a couplet says :— 





of “ Piers Plowman ” 


“*Brygges to-brik by the heye weyes 
Amende in som manere wise.” 
The Church would grant in- 
dulgences, 
whose monetary offerings were the 


not only to those 


3 means by which the highways 
a tee a © a ae were maintained, but to those 
PS who by their bodily labours parti- 
cipated in the act. The piteous 


appeal of the wayfarer 
and the complaint of 
the merchant, reading 
quaintly and _ prettily 
enough in these days, 
are really but sad 
evidence of the condi- 
tion of the roads, and 
little doubt remains 
that the engineer of 


those quiet centuries was a benefactor of practical worth. So great was the need 
of a distinct authority that in the twelfth century an order of friars sprang up 
—and spread surely through France—whose temporal labour was devoted alone 
to the structure of bridges. Those of Avignon and Pont St. Esprit are evidence of 
their work. In England such things, left so long to spasmodic charity, became at 
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length in many cases the care of religious guilds. The Guild of the Holy Cross 
at Birmingham had the maintenance of at least one bridge under its charge. 

The custom of erecting a small chapel or mass-house on a bridge, and placing 
it under the protection of a patron saint, was little more than a pious usage— 
a definite dedication of the charitable work to God. Had a guild raised it, here 
the guildmen were enrolled, and hete they met for the saying of the guild offices 
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for the requiem and dirge of the dead members. Pilgrim or traveller, footsore 
from the heavy road, would rest here; and here, ere his destination was reached, 
were bestowed the benedictions of his all-dominant mother, the Church. So might 
he enter the town clean and in state of grace. Shriven of sin, he would “hear 
the blessed mutter of the mass” or participate in the chanting of the diurnal 
offices with rambling sounds of psalm-singing. 

A tower on the bridge was a more common sight than the mass-house ; and, 
indeed, temporal defence is of more palpable use at a town’s entry than spiritual 
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consolation. One inclines to imagine the gathering of customs to be more 
edifying at a military fortification than at the doors of a chapel, for the sound of 
wrangling and dispute must often have arisen at the toll-gates forming the barriers 
before such a place. 

There is in Wakefield a “faire bridge of stone of nine arches, under which 
runneth the river of Calder, and on the east side of this bridge is a right goodly 
chapel of Our Lady, and two cantuarie priests founded in it.” Of the bridge chapels 
now standing in England that of Wakefield takes an undeniable precedence. Not 
only is it superior in size, but in architectural treatment and in exhibition of 
decorative effort. It was at Wakefield Tower that the Duke of Gloucester, a 
wizened, hunchbacked boy, watching over the silent country, saw the sudden glint 
of spears across the Green, and as the long ranks of York and Lancaster fell into line, 
saw the brilliant battle break into flame and the heraldry of its flaunting banners surge 
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and sink back and surge again, 
until the scattering White 
Rose went down before the 


: . 4 * Red. From here too he saw 
“or t= the grinning head of his father, 

s | 1 Richard of York, go down the 

“oo yy a! Some 9 oo ~ crowded streets, crowned with 
he ye pl bloody paper, jeered at and 
"sega, eae = b.. | impaled. This same Green 

Boke een sieiasianceeen a at a later time saw the White 









Rose triumphant, and _ white- 
greaved Edward bearing on 
eee ay the huddled Lancastrians. 
; Though the Wakefield of those 
on vivid hours has long since 
merged in the Wakefield of 
to-day, the chapel of the bridge 
| , remains in monumental evi- 
| dence of the turbulent times 
—it was a chantry where the 
in black mass was sung for the 
lr butchered Duke of York, an 
Lr oratory where passers-by might 
mutter a prayer for his soul’s 
ees wk repose. Elaboration is not 
fee an eel ‘ey spared in its five-panelled front, 

sist LH abe royal with crackling crockets, 
hh wrought delicately and by a 
et hand well versed in the cun- 
ning of his craft. It is ex- 
quisite as a piece of point 
Sketch of Intertar: of lace,—if it is as ladylike one 
nae ow must remember this to be the 
Jt ee a * besetting sin of this later 
ld I don Bridée. , Gothic. There is something 

, “—— worldly in the very gorgeous- 
ness of this bridge chapel, something sinister in its acute angles that recall the 
colour and pageantry of the bitter struggles and the brilliant sins of those fierce 
crown-graspers of the House of York—Richard, and his sons Edward IV. and 
Richard III. 

The London Bridge built in the closing years of the twelfth century was 
counted, perhaps but locally, a world’s wonder. Peter, parson of Cole Church, was its 
first engineer, and at his retirement the work fell on Isembert, a Frenchman, the 
constructor of Rochelle, somewhat to insular disgust. Eventually this bridge was 
covered with many houses, but the first structure was the apsidal chapel, standing 
on the central pier, and in the usual custom, on the eastern side. A miniature 
among the Royal MSS. shows a crisply finished building, pinnacled and 
buttressed. Peter Bridge, as the parson of Cole Church was called, built and 
endowed it for two priests and four clerks at his own charges, and under its 
black and white paving his bones were quietly laid to rest. 

The pier on which the chapel stood extended some seventy feet forward, at a 
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right angle from the roadway; and a crypt, reached by means of a stairway, was 
raised but little above the high-water mark,—so little, that an eighteenth-century 
warehouseman, resident in the place (patched, floored, and partitioned) finds cause 
of complaint in the water’s encroachment. Sixty-five feet by something more than 
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twenty covered its ground-plan. Both upper chapel and undercroft were gracefully 
groined ; three-light windows crisply cut filled the interspace ’twixt vaulting-shaft 
and vaulting-shaft. S. Thomas of Canterbury had its dedication, and doubtless 
it—here on this highway to the shrine of the “holy blisful martyr ”—was enriched 
with the gifts of many passing palmers. Altar vessels, reliquaries, bawdkins of silk, 
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dyed sendalines, and tissues of gold, made bright the altars, with napery of Ypres 
not wanting. More than one chantry in later times rose from the chequered marble 
floor, and one pictures them ablaze with flamboyant pinnacles flickering away, and 
aloft among the banners and the vaulting shafts, the peach-coloured light a-twinkle 
with delicate tapers. 

The bridge chapel of Our Lady of Rotherham dates from the latter end of the 
fifteenth century. Its foundation would seem to be contemporaneous with that of 
the College of Jesus, in the same town, and built also by Thomas Rotheram, 





Archbishop of York ; for John Bokyng, master of the Grammar School in 1483, 
willed, with some moneys to the College, the sum of three shillings and fourpence, 
“for the fabric of the chapel to be built on Rotherham bridge.” The College was 
founded for a provost and five fellows, together with choristers and minor clerks, 
and was in some measure an unusual establishment for so small a town. Leland, 
the antiquary, writes of ‘‘a very faire college, sumptuously builded of brike” ; and 
“as red as Rotherham College” is to this day a common saying in the district, 
though a stone gateway, Italianesque in style, remaining yet to break the deep red 
of the wall, is all we now know of it. 

The College statutes decree that Our Lady’s antiphone be sung on certain 
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vespers at her altar of the bridge, and as the “chapel of stone well wrought” was 
not separately endowed, it was in all probability served by the provost and fellows 
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of Jesus. Certain 
. feoffees in the town 
\ 
ut were known as “the 


greaves of Our Lady’s 
lights,” their official 
duty being the provision 
of the serges, or wax 
tapers, for the altar 
service. In 1538 these 
greaves were in pos- 
session of “ stuffs” to 
the value of six pounds 
and two shillings “ of 
Our Lady’s stock of the 
bridge”; further and 
beyond this, “there 
remaineth in their hands 
also an Image of Our 
Lady and her Son, of 
fine gold, and a broken 
ring of gold.” In 
Elizabethan times and 
onward the chapel was 
partitioned and utilised, 
at the charges of the 
greaves, as an alms- 
house. Its removal 
would seriously have 
jeopardised the struc- 
ture of the five-arch 
bridge, and as a house 
of charity it escaped any 
serious neglect. Ugly 
days were in store, however, for 1779 saw such alterations here that for fifty years 
it continued to benefit the town as a jail. 

It is a quiet building, lit on either flank with two three-light windows, with 
eastern and western lights, from all of which the original tracery has long since 
gone. In size it is smaller than Wakefield, measuring as it does some 32 ft. g in. 
in length, and in width 15 ft. 6 in. The architectural treatment is reticent for this 
late period of Perpendicular ; it is nerveless and lacks distinctive or vigorous character. 
Though the decorative pretension of an embattled parapet and a bunch of 
crocketed pinnacles is but slight, there is little dignity or energy in its severity. 
One feels that perhaps the active forces of the designer’s taste were spent on the 
new Italian work of the College. 

So far back as the eighth century, Bradford-on-Avon was in existence. Saint 
Aldhelm was the first Abbot of its monastery, the remains of which give the town 
to-day an unique ecclesiological interest. The singular example of the pure 
Romanesque work of its Church of St. Lawrence, in such comparative perfection, 
is alone an enticement to the antiquarian. ‘The town, too, is alive with the 
recollections of early history, for here, in this western borderland, the British and 
Saxon Christians met in their first conflict. _ Oddly poised on the bridge’s central 
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pier, carried on a corbel, is the little mass-house, shorn of its altar-niche indeed, 
yet a sound and sturdy piece of workmanship, sitting squarely under its beehive 
roof. They say that once, in its years of stolidity, it served the uses of a cobbler’s 
work-room—a trade, one inclines to fancy, that would suit its whim. One _ hopes 
there was something of George Fox in its shoemaker—his shoes were surely of 
the square-toed pattern. A Diogenes of buildings, this—a little russet-clad 
hermit, hoary in the eyebrows, stubborn, to whom the passing world is no very 
big concern. 

The day of the bridge chapels is over; all is hushed now, and gone for them, 
and they are utterly still. So long have they fallen useless—for no equivalent have 
they in our time, no aid are they to modern work—that it is imagination alone 
that will awaken the thought that once they lived. In the poor worn places, dry 
now, and barren of the faith that raised them, hovers yet an atmosphere memorial 
of their latter hours of grandeur ; an atmosphere pregnant with mellow thoughts of 
the Middle Age, suffusing with generous colour their lambent spaces, and deepening 
its shadow on their shadows. Again the long, thin, wooden Christus, flecked scarlet 
at the scourging, hangs on the Rood-tree, and Prince Michael of the gilded greaves 
wars in his glistering heaven. Mary of the moon-face is here, her little company 
of angels crowding and clustering like apple-bloom on spans of silken sky. Long 
still and gone are all these things, faded out from them as the colour has faded ; 
but the reverence of a reverie clings around them yet, for they, like Browning’s 
Alpine chapel, are “aware,” though sunk in silence: 

‘*The place is silent and aware ; 
It has its scenes, its joys and crimes, 
But that is its own affair.” 
It is a saying that serves for all, not less 
than any one of these. 
FRANCIS CROWTHER. 














NIGHT AT A RAILWAY 
STATION. 


ARE windy platforms stretching far: between 
B The gleaming rigid rails in double row ; 
And, high above the human ebb and flow, 
The winking signal-lights of red and green. 
Past like a meteor’s flame one moment seen, 
Shoots the express with windows all aglow, 


Grows, dwindles to a ruddy star; and slow 


Crawls up the local, prosy and unclean. 
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Here, where his laden truck the porter plies, 
And newsboys shout from their book-littered mart ; 
While the hoarse-groaning engine pants to start, 
And the impatient guard his warning cries ; 
Clasping your hand I gaze into your eyes 
Ready to go !—unwilling to depart. 


AnGuS GORDON. 
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THE CONVERSION OF NICOLAS FOTHERGILL. 


ILL ’ee be back in time for chapel, Nicolas? Wast late last Lord’s 
day, remember.” 
“Maybe yes, and agen, maybe no,” rejoined Nicolas, somewhat 
gruffly, as if deprecating further comment. 

“T’ll not wait for ’ee, then!” the woman went on, a meek flavour of querulous 
resignation in her tone, 

“No, maybe better not,” the husband replied, taking up his hat and loafing 
to the open door. He turned his face, half-sullen, half-ashamed, partly towards 
the woman, and with a hasty “So long, Missus,” stepped out into the street and 
walked up townwards. 

“ He’s no the same lad as he was six year gone,” muttered the woman, as she 
rose and looked up the street after him. ‘And there be times as I think he’s 
not acting square with me. But it ain’t no manner of use worriting—I must just 
trust in the Lord.” 

Sarah Fothergill stepped back into the small parlour, and closing the door, 
took the large family Bible from the baize-covered shelf, carefully dusted its 
spotless cover with her apron, and lovingly turned over the gold-rimmed leaves, 
searching for the words of solace and hope for which her lonely heart craved so 
patiently. 

Her face was kind, with a gentle expression of endurance and _ tenderness 
graved in the wistful droop of the thin lips and the steady, level lines of the eyelids. 
A face that, before the small-pox had pitted the cheeks and robbed the brown 
hair of its gloss and the hazel eyes of their glow, had possibly been very fair to 
look upon. And in truth it must be said that Nicolas Fothergill loved well the 
comely fairness of that face when as foreman joiner he had wooed old Joe Ling’s 
daughter by the side of inky Irwell’s stream. And if old Ling was a master in 
a small way and had a tidy bit put by for his only child, surely that- made her 
no less worth the winning. He had won hez, and his savings and the money she 
brought him, in all some few hundreds, had sufficed to bring the newly married 
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pair to New York and set up Nicolas in a small way of business as a master- 
joiner and builder. Two children had been born to them, only to fade away and 
die, the one within a year, the other within two years of birth. Then the wife 
fell sick with small-pox. That was three years ago now. At first Nicolas hardly 
seemed to realise the change scored by the ravages of that fell disease in the once 
flower-like face of his wife. Chance, that harpy of a thousand grinning masks, 
revealed the fact to him, as he sat in the open car in Broadway, smoking his 
pipe behind his copy of the Wordd. With the frankness of that fatuous and 
brutal arrogance which characterises the Anglo-Saxon the world over, two men 
behind him were discussing his wife, careless of whose ears their words might 
reach. Thus it came to him through the lips of strangers that his bonnie lass, 
Sal, as he called her, was to his neighbours but an eyesore, making of himself, too, 
a thing on which to bestow the passing contempt of a word’s commiseration. The 
idea haunted him all that day; and as he had entered his home that evening it 
was with a strange look of curiosity he had gazed into his wife’s face. She, poor 
thing, saw, and with love’s intuitive quickness understood only too surely, that 
comprehension had come to him at last. The faint flush that crept up over her face 
was the sole requiem of her life’s romance—her soul’s mute and mournful farewell 
to the setting of the love-light in his eyes. Sometimes here and there among the 
class of working mechanics one finds strange strong growths of love, disinterested, 
unselfish, divinely sympathetic. In that one moment of her supreme humiliation, 
Sarah Fothergill felt a great wave of pity rise up in her heart for her husband’s 
loss. And in that moment’s pity she buried her subsequent life, striking the key- 
note of the years to come in one complete, continuous act of self-obliteration. 

But such natures are rare, and such love unique, almost, among those whose 
lives are lived with toil-stained hands, amid conditions where cooking and cleanliness 
form the almost exclusive medium by which sympathy or tenderness can be 
expressed or comprehended. 

To the strong physical nature of Nicolas, the blow was a bitter one. It seemed 
like a deliberate outrage on his self-esteem, and as such he sullenly resented it. 
Had his wife retained her comeliness, and children cemented the associations of 
home ties, Fothergill would probably have continued to progress in his work, living 
out his life by routine’s allotted scale, and so eventually have presented a picture 
of calm conjugal content. In the course of time, use mellowing his passions into 
affections, the peculiarly erotic nature of his temperament would by habit have 
acquired a more exalted bias, becoming to himself—and after all consciousness is 
the sole criterion—a mood, a feeling, a phase of thought, having in its recurrence 
an ever-increasing spiritual connotation. 

Incapable of any self-scrutiny, under the immediate shock of his discovery 
Nicolas felt himself to be a man not merely hardly used, but actually defrauded 
by Providence. Both he and his wife were Methodists, and hitherto he had taken 
a fairly active part in the affairs of the flourishing chapel they frequented. He 
was looked upon as a safe man and a “chosen,” and the knowledge tickled his 
vanity sufficiently to ensure his unswerving regularity in attendance. He was at 
heart kindly and gentle, impulsive, easily led, shallow. To do him justice, he was 
not a little ashamed of himself later on for the feelings he had given way to under 
the first stress of his misfortune. In a clumsy, somewhat loutish way, he made 
matters worse by endeavouring to explain himself, landing himself in a morass 
from which his wife’s tender patience extricated him only to leave him feeling 
humiliated, mean and morose. The strain of little and increased attentions, to which 
he next had recourse to evince his desire to atone, soon overtaxed his powers of 
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perseverance. But the blow which had struck his vanity had struck the one 
strong motor power of his existence. Little by little the attentions ceased ; little by 
little their cessation expanded, till the ordinary home habits and the chapel-going 
regularity had become a thing of the past. Sometimes he would come home for 
his supper, as often as not he would stay out till late. He had found friends, he 
said, and political work. ‘The little tenement of four rooms which they occupied 
away down Third Avenue still retained its aspect of ordered neatness, of spotless 
cleanliness. His wife was partner with him in his undertaking, and he honestly 
rendered her the accounts and her share. The business had grown, and latterly 
the good woman had invested her surplus share in the purchase of a first-class 
seamstress connection, and was now running on her own account a workroom with 
nine machinists. 

Her dream was ended, but, she thought, she could still work for him, and wait, 
and hope. So, as she stood watching him, this Sunday evening in September, her 
face grew wistful and her eyes sad with the memory of the past, and it was long 
before she found, in the blessed book to which she fled for comfort, the refuge for 
which her worn heart yearned. 


Il. 


MEANWHILE, Nicolas, speeding on his way up town, had reached the corner of 
Eighteenth Street. Here he paused, desire, irresolution and shame, flitting 
conflictingly to and fro on his open face. He was a good-looking man, of average 
height, with square burly shoulders, long sandy beard and moustache, bright, laughing 
brown eyes, with straight and somewhat coarse features, wide nostrils, a high 
forehead, and a head that narrowed upwards from his ears. In his hard felt hat, 
a suit of rough blue serge, and a malacca walking-stick, he looked just what he 
was, a superior workman with whom affairs prospered. 

“T’ve a good mind to go back and keep t old girl company,” he muttered, 
casting a glance backward. He wavered just long enough to melt the grit out of 
his resolution, then with a shrug turned sharp to his left, and in a few minutes 
was climbing to the elevated railroad on Seventh Avenue. A _ half-hour’s run 
brought him to his journey’s end, and revealed its object. 

Waiting at the foot of the stairway was a girl whose bright blouse, silk skirt 
and floral hat witnessed to a pronounced hankering after smartness. As Nicolas 
came slowly down from the train she darted forward with flushed face and eyes, 
greeting him warmly. 

“You are late,” she said, with a pout and a toss of the much-feathered hat, 2 
slight foreign accent noticeable in her tone. 

‘J just missed the train before,” he apologised, lying glibly, as his doubts of 
the early evening went with a rush before the upward glance she gave him. 
‘Shall we go in the Park?” he asked. 

“No! oh no!” she exclaimed. “I want to take you, if you will please come, 
to a church! Yes: it is droll, is it not, for me to take you there? But Jenny, 
you know, the friend you saw me with when first you came with me, well, Jenny 
tells me there is a church where they have a picture of the Jesu, and they keep 
the church all dark and only the face looks at you. Jenny says it makes you feel 
awful creepy, and you get funny little thrills, and all at once feel, ah, so good! I 
want you to come with me. You will come—yes?” 

Nicolas growled an assent not altogether gracious. He had been looking 
forward to that stroll in the Park. Still it was some consolation to know that the 
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church was to be 
in darkness. For 
Nicolas was playing 
with fire. Like a 
man who stands on 
the brink of a dizzy 
precipice, and gazes 
down fascinated by 
the consciousness 
that if he gaze long 
enough the fascina- 
tion will ruthlessly 
draw him till he 
whirls unconscious, 
delirious, lost beyond 
all hope, through 
the quivering of the 
fair blue haze so far 
below, so Nicolas 
was, deep in_ his 
heart, gazing into 
the depths of the 
possibility of his 
falling in love with 
this girl. Indeed, 
from the moment 
that he turned down 
Eighteenth Street for 
the Elevated, he had 
pledged his soul to 
the attempt. And 
though he refused 
to let his mind 
formulate the fact in Lizzie, 

so many words, the 

very fact of his struggle to evade the damning distinctness of such definition, left 
him mutely, irritably, exultingly aware that he contemplated the conquest of this 
girl, of her scruples and of her affections. 

He had known her now for nearly three months, having made her acquaintance 
at the Dime Museum, when she and her friend Jenny had occupied the seats next 
to him. There was about her a freshness, an exuberance, an infantile disregard of 
conventions, that in addition to her comely face and form had attracted him, 
awakening in him the emotions of an interest in which a less material nature would 
have discovered signals dangerous to its peace. The acquaintance thus formed he 
had prosecuted diligently, till the girl had come to look upon him in the light of 
an assiduous wooer, only wondering, indeed, that he should so long delay the 
declaration of a passion his actions seemed so openly to express. Herself, she had 
fallen deeply in love with him. She had no notion that he was married. She was 
simply a joyous, free, unfettered animal. She would work away at her ironing, 
singing blithely, careless of sorrow and of the future. Without kith or kin, having 
earned her bread since first she could remember, and fought her own battles with 
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her -own teeth-and. nails-and feet and fists, she felt competent to face the world 
merrily, and merrily pluck from its branches such fruits as came her way. Of 
suitors she had had many, but none till now had ever touched the quick fire of 
her emotions into a vivifying flame. ‘To be with Nicolas was in itself an exquisite 
joy to her. Yet there were times too in which the joy gave place to a passion 
which frightened her, so fierce, so insistent was its claim. 

On this particular Sunday night, at the first touch of him, so keenly sensitive 
was the magnetic fibre of her exaltation, she was conscious that he was awake to 
his emotions, that in him the same feelings were singing and shouting as in her. 
Consequently, with that perversity which characterises the cat tribe and women, she 
laid herself out to baffle his passion with the airiness of her insouciance, to balk 
him till anger should obliterate indecision, and precipitate the words for which she 
longed. It was with this end in view she brought him to the church, acting by 
instinct in her untrained way as the coquette of the drawing-room acts under the 
polished dogmas of flesh-barter imposed upon her by the Christian and commercial 
experience of her mother. 

The church was not far distant, and when they arrived they found it packed. 
By dint of much squeezing they obtained standing-room under the organ-loft facing 
the chancel. To the chagrin of both, however, they were divided by the presence 
of an abnormally fat woman, whose unwieldy body formed a wedge in the crowd 
defying circumvention. ‘The church was one such as is usually affected by those 
professing the particular form of Anglicanism known as “ High,” save that from 
roof to altar-rail curtains of a heavy blue velvet hung looped up on either side. 
On the altar six candles were burning, three on each side of a heavy crucifix in 
white marble, which looked as though borrowed by some piously impious hand 
from the neighbouring cemetery. From the body of the church the seats had all 
been removed, the space now being occupied by a seething, swaying crowd of 
expectant men and women, in whose tense, nervous, straining attitudes could 
be read the strength of the concentrated excitement which moved all and each. 
Surely there is nothing more electric, more dominating, than the hushed expectancy 
of a crowd. 

Nicolas felt himself growing distinctly uncomfortable, and, shifting himself 
uneasily, he tried to catch a glimpse of the girl. ‘The look of nervousness, of half- 
defiant apprehension, he caught from Lizzie Berger’s eyes did not reassure him, 
and he wished himself devoutly back at his own chapel. He was not accustomed 
to “a moving of the spirit” like this, which made him feel as though little pieces 
of sharp ice were running into his stomach. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, every light went out. The doors were 
shut, and only up on the altar the six candle-sparks flickered in ghostly array. In 
solemn silence, their felt shoes making no echo on the tesselated pavement of 
the chancel, a procession of white-robed figures filed slowly in, standing with their 
backs to the congregation, their faces to the altar. Then slowly the heavy 
black curtains fell together, and down from the top there glided a broad black 
screen, completely blotting out the faintest glimmer of light. The church was 


in the blackest darkness,—the densest silence. A long shivering sigh moaned 
up to the rafters, dying away like the wind, leaving the hush heavier, more 
oppressive, more dominating. Deeper grew the hush brooding over that 


breathless multitude, striking into the consciousness of each the terror of 
his own thoughts and the electric thrill of fear that flowed from the soul of 
his neighbour. So the silence rested, brooded, grew and deepened, till its very 
density seemed to throb and shiver and pulse into sound, that softly like a 
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whisper, muffled yet intimate, distant yet subtly pervading, stole wailing through 
the church. 
**Who hath showed you to flee from the wrath to come?” 

Again from the multitude went up that long quivering sigh, as of souls that 
looked on themselves and grew afraid. And again and yet again, ten times, did 
that flute-like voice float through the impenetrable darkness, as though searching, 
unseen, each individual heart. The multitude stood as if carven in stone, a sea of 
white strained faces. 

Then on the screen in front of them a something shivered, flickered, vanished, then 
reappearing, rested: an impalpable something, like the reflection of a white mist. Nicolas 
found his eyes glued on this, his chest burning as with inability to breathe, little drops 
of sweat beading his brow, his lips parched and glazed. Gradually, almost without any 
appreciable growth, the shadow on the screen began to take shape and light—a curious, 
livid, unearthly light, that seemed self-consuming and non-irradiating. 

Gradually, very gradually, it assumed the shape of a face,—yet hardly the shape, 
so much as the suggestion. Thus the shadow rested, and, surrounding it, the 
darkness and silence deepened. Then, without any interval of change, in the flash 
of a brightness that seemed to cut like a knife through the souls of all present, 
instantaneously, in that vivid flash of light, the veil of the shadow on the screen 
was withdrawn, and looking into the faces of the multitude, into the white, frightened, 
straining, watching faces of that breathless crowd, was the Face of Christ. The 
eyes, full of a gentle, patient, questioning anguish, seemed to meet and gather into 
their gaze the eyes of all. The Face was as the Face made known to all by the 
relic of Veronica’s act of love. The forehead, encircled with thorns platted and 
twisted in and out, was torn, lacerated and bleeding. The drops of blood were 
seen to trickle slowly down the haggard, drawn, grey cheeks, hang for one moment, 
then drop, invisible, into the surrounding gloom. ‘The lips were bruised and bleeding 
where the blow had fallen on His mouth as He spake to the high priest. In 
between the places where the skin was torn on His brow could be seen great beads 
of sweat, that, seeming to well from His very brain, white and livid, then reddened 
and fell silently into the gloom of the terrible surrounding silence and darkness. 
But ever the eyes remained steadfast, full of an eternal agony, yet gentle with an 
infinity of victorious tenderness, of love, of meek and yearning reproach. 

Through the silence again that shuddering sigh went up—the sob of a thousand 
souls afraid of their fear. Then again came that bird-like voice, pausing on each 
note like the song when the soul of a violin soars to the touch of the stars—high, 
thrilling, sobbing, a trill of treble melody, passionate, aching, searching, laden with 
the inexpressible sob of an outraged love and love’s forgiveness. 





‘*Why.... strikest....thou.... Me?” 
OW. «6 2 VOR ocd 0 ARR, Ce ee 
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Three times the question rose and fell—each time pausing longer on each note. 
As the last note faded away, the multitude, stirred by a common passion and 
remorse, fell forward, bowing knee and face in a frenzy of grief and fear. Sobs, 
cries, shrieks and groans, confessions and lamentations, mingled in one wild babel 
of terror-stricken, unstrung souls. Nicolas had fallen forward almost in a swoon. 


‘He thought the manifestation actual and real, never ascribing it to the art of the 


cinematograph. When he dared to look up, it was to find the Face vanished, the 
curtains looped back, and the choir intoning the Miserere. He saw Lizzie standing 
some way off, clinging to a woman, sobbing and moaning hysterically. In a furtive, 
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“Nicolas had fallen forward almost in a swoon.” 


fear-full kind of way, he crept from her, worming himself through the now thinning 
crowd, till he arrived near the sacristy. This he entered, and falling on his knees 
before the parson, bemoaned himself as a sinner, beseeching comfort and consolation. 
He was led, on the spur of his emotions, to make a general confession, and, after 
receiving the words of absolution, he crept back to the church, hugging himself in 
a small ecstasy of new-found cleanliness. He waited a long time in the church, i 
the hope that Lizzie would be gone before he came out. When at last he ventured 
to emerge, and saw that the coast seemed clear, he fervently thanked God that he 
was not as other men were, and, persuaded that this miraculous manifestation had 
been for his especial salvation, he strode off in the direction of his home. 
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Ill. 


“T WONDER ’ow it took Liz!” mused Nicolas, as, stopping at a lamp-post to 
strike a match, he lit his pipe. He was still pale, and, as he thought of it, he 
shuddered slightly. Still, he told himself, he felt wonderfully comforted and easy 
in his mind—quite converted, in fact. His complacency interfered with his pipe, 
and, half-way down the block to the station, he had to stop again to light it. 

Suddenly a flash of bright colour darted across the road in the glare of the 
lamplight, and Liz was upon him, clinging to him convulsively, half sobbing, 
half laughing, in a dry, incoherent, tearless way, which distressed and upset 
him completely. 

“Oh, Nicolas, is that really you? I am soafraid. Oh, Nicolas,” she went on, 
“as I stood and looked at that Face, the Jesu seemed to grow right out of the curtain, 
till I could feel the breath and the eyes burning right through me. I think of 
you, and I turn all hot and frigid: yes, and all at once I feel as ifa great strong 
burning hand take my heart and squeeze it—so. I think, ‘mon Dieu, it is the 
devil.” And I scream. Yes, I that frightened to my soul I scream. O mon Dieu, 
but it was terrible !” 

She tried to laugh; but it was a dismal attempt, tapering off to a half-teary 
gurgle, and finishing in a nervous little catch of the breath. 

Nicolas looked round, glancing over his shoulder, hastily, furtively, as though 
he felt some one watching him. 

Between the vanity of this new sense of innocence he was hugging, and the 
consummation of his resolve as he knelt some minutes back, the arms of Liz and 
the nervous heaving of her breast as she clung to him were stealing with warm 
insidious persistence into his consciousness, pervading him with a sweet sense of 
human comfort. To the left lay the park with its shade of trees. Along the 
lonely street not a soul was in sight. Above them loured the dark arches of the 
elevated road. 

“Oh dear!” she said again, “do say something. I’m just shaking with fright.” 

She turned her face up to him; and in the dim light, in spite of its pallor, 
it struck him vividly how very pretty she was, and what a baby, after all. The 
light, curly hair waved in fluffy tangles about the brow, broad and low. The cheeks 
were smooth and pale, with that delicate, peach-like softness, yet firmness, one sees 
in healthy children. The eyes were large, of pale blue, and laden with that look 
of innocence which one sees in the worst quarters of Brussels, and in the pictures 
of Rubens. The lips were full, and beautifully curved, drooping at the corners 
into wistful little dimples. In form and build she had that look of prematurely 
exuberant development so characteristic of the Flemish lower classes. 

Nicolas looked at her, and a flush came into his face. For a moment he thought 
of his wife at home—gentle, loving, patient, and ill-favoured. Then again that 
Face, that awful accusing, convincing Face, flashed before him. Again he looked 
down at the face upturned to him, in its helpless fear, its appealing loneliness. 
Had the relations between them hitherto been less innocent, he would assuredly 
have flung her off. But he nibbled greedily at that sweet bait of er innocence, 
cozening himself with the thought that it would be unmanly to leave her like this. 

Liz, whose nature craved for nothing save such right-down comfort as could 
be extracted from the material presence and capacity of a fairly burly man, read 
him like a book. 
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***Oh dear! do say something. I’m just shaking with fright.” 
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“Come: there’s a dear!” she cajoled. “Get us a drop of something, for the 
love of God. We can get in at Nelson’s. Maria and I work at the same table.” 

“Why, of course,” he said, finding to his own surprise a new and inexplicable 
spirit of careless gaiety seize him. ‘What a blundering dolt I am not to have 
thought on it, lass!” 

Near the corner of 134th Street they entered the private door of a small saloon, 
and were ushered into the bar parlour, in which two or three similarly intimate 
wayfarers were enjoying the grog which the grandmotherly Republic forbids its 
blessed innocents on the Sabbath! Nicolas helped himself and the girl to a 
copious draught of brandy. As they sat there talking—talking of any subject save 
the church, which, as if by tacit consent, seemed to have been forgotten—they 
began little by little to recover, and look at things from a normal point of view. 
The proximity of the bottle, the cosy quiet of the room, which they soon had to 
themselves, the sparkle and fire of Liz’s eyes, made the time pass rapidly, dissipating 
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somewhat the too turgid sensations of the early evening. When they came out 
into the fresh night air the colour was back in Lizzie’s cheeks, and in her eyes 
was that gleam and dance of light a drunkard sees pulsing through the glow of 
brandy in firelight—a light at once lurking, mocking, beseeching, dreaming, pleading, 
and denying. 

Nicolas knew her eyes were seeking his. He evaded them. He felt her glance 
as a light illuming the darkness in which his emotions were groping half-hypocritically 
after his resolutions. At length, with averted face, he murmured,— 

“Well, slong, lass! I mun be getting hoam! It’s no a step to your door.” 

“T shall be so frightened—so terribly frightened!” she whispered. 

He stood a grey picture of irresolution on the edge of the pavement, irritably 
aware of a nagging consciousness of indecision. In the long deserted perspective 
he was seeing pictures again. The face of Sal mixed confusedly now with that 
other Face, causing him a feeling of petulant impatience. He saw _ himself 
walking home alone. In the foreground, blurring all real appreciation of the 
middle lights and outline of his life’s horizon, was the face of Lizzie, pleading, 
mute, expectant. 

Along the street the steady tramp of the lampman smote like a pulse to the 
dull beat of his contending thoughts. As the man came up and turned out the 
lamp under which they stood he looked at them and paused. He had a daughter 
of his own, and Liz looked very young and pale. But he was a little man and 
well on in years, and Nicolas looked sturdy and sullen-tempered. He glanced 
round, but seeing no one else in sight went on his way, humming no more the 
song that had served till then to cheer him on his path. 

The faint drizzle of the evening had left the streets wet and polished. Up 
above the wind was whirling in wild gusts, here heaping the clouds into huge 
masses of black, here ripping them into wildly flapping ribbons of grey, showing 
now and again great cold voids of blue rent with flying scuds of mist, through 
which the stars flamed icily. The glazed pavement of the street glittered coldly, 
and as the lampman disappeared in the distance, shadow and starlight and mist 
and the lonely wind drew in the grey meshes of their web round the two standing 
there under the quenched lamp—the man silent, evasive, fretful, the woman 
purposeful, pale, clinging. 

* # * * * * + 

Between toth and 11th Streets on Third Avenue Sarah Fothergill still attends 
chapel, and in her patient, plodding, loving way daily and nightly prays God to 
convert her erring husband. Hiding her agony and her shame, she clings to the 
old place. For deep in her heart she believes that one day—one day when Lizzie’s 
charms are faded—Nicolas will come back from the Far West to her and the little 
chapel where she and he had grieved together over their dead babes. Who knows? 
In the unconscious sublimity of some men’s selfishness some such tardy bounty 
might occur. 
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SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 


Il.—THE TREASURY BENCH IN THE COMMONS. 


NDOUBTEDLY tthe strength of the present Ministry lies in __ its 
homogeneity and its consequent power of adapting itself to changing 
conditions. It faithfully and fully represents present-day Conservatism, 

with what a chemist would call the allotropic modifications thereof: thus, it 
is plastic one day and adamantine crystalline the next; again, subjected to 
external heat, it merely sublimates, and its constituents remain unchanged. It 
contains within itself elements that are absolutely antithetical—yet no change, 
whether of temperament or policy, leaves any of its bonds of affinity (again 
chemically speaking) unsatisfied ; the compound remains the same. The result of 
such adaptability is, that no constituent is indispensable: there is a leader of the 
Ministry, a leader in the Lords, and another in the Commons, yet no individual is 
dominant, as Mr. Gladstone was in his administration. Lord Salisbury is primus 
inter pares rather than fprinceps. This is the spirit of the party Coalition of 1886, 
perpetuated in the Coalition Ministry of 1895, and it is bound to continue as long 
as the Coalition lasts. 

This commingling of formerly hostile elements has given us, for instance, 
Mr. ARTHUR BALFouR as Leader of the House of Commons. He is_ the 
outcome of that movement for the popularisation of Conservatism which the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill led so ably and_ successfully, and was represented 
in the House of Commons by what was known at one time as the Fourth 
Party. ‘Iwo other members of that party still survive: one, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, is ambassador at Madrid, serving his country in dignified ease; the 
other, Sir John Gorst, is a minor member of the administration, brilliant, but 
impracticable. Mr. Balfour’s hostility to the Conservatism of the early eighties 
has been mellowed since the time, thirteen years ago, when he took office ; 
but he remains still a representative of a newer type than that, for instance, 
enshrined in the portly form of Mr. Henry Chaplin. No doubt, the association 
during the whole of his official career with the Liberal elements represented by 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire has contributed to confirm 
Mr. Balfour in his abjuration of the older tenets of Conservatism in favour of a 
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more progressive policy. 
Certainly it is his influ- 
ence that has induced 
Ministers of the old 
school to accept prin- 
ciples that under Sir 
Stafford Northcote and 
Mr. Smith would have 
been impossible of 
application. 

It is doubtful if Mr. 
Balfour ever sought 
office, and it is notorious 
that he accepted it with 
some misgivings as to 
his physical fitness. 
But his physician advised 
him that the responsi- 
bilities of a Minister 
would stimulate rather 
than impair his energies. 
So he experimented 
with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, then with 
the Scottish Office, and 
more earnestly with the 
Irish Office, until he 
was ready to step into 
Mr. Smith’s shoes as 
Leader of the House of 
Commons. ‘There were 
many among his friends 
who shook their heads 
when they saw _ the 
political and __philo- 
sophical doubter march 
from below the gangway MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR. 
to a seat on the Treasury “Mr, Balfour still carries himself gracefully erect, but there is a slight 

stoop in the tall figure, and his hair is beginning to be silvered.” 

Bench; and when he 

gallantly filled the breach in the Irish executive caused by the temporary retirement 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach from office, the Irish Nationalist members mocked 
him, and laughed at the idea of this dilettante and mild-mannered philosopher 
attempting to administer a Coercion Act. But he falsified all these apprehensions, 
and he bent the Irish to the yoke more completely than they had ever been bent 
before. His policy was consistent, if it was not always just; in such times as those 
of 1887 there must be some victims of error, of blunders in tactics, and of the 
biassed judgment of subordinates. Mr. Balfour escaped none of these, but his sway 
proved a success from an administrative point of view. Yet the strain and the 
stress of the stormy days of 1887-1891 suited him better than the more insidious 
fretting of the spirit that accompanies his present and greater responsibilities as First 
Lord of the Treasury and understudy to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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Mr. Balfour still carries 
himself gracefully erect, but 
there is a slight stoop in the 
tall figure, and his hair is 
beginning to be silvered, 
though he is only just past 
fifty. Some profess to detect 
a falling off in his _parlia- 
mentary form, an unreadiness 
and a carelessness that are 
held to irritate his followers ; 
but his reply to the attacks 
of the Opposition on the 
London Government Bill, 
the chief measure of the 
session, lost nothing for want 
of debating power, or energy 
in presenting his arguments. 
In his habits and in his 
manner there are many points 
of res.mblance between Mr. 
Balfour and the late Mr. 
Gladstone. He is not ac- 
customed to betray interest 
in the attack of an opponent ; 
he listens, but as he sits or 
lies stretched full length on 
the bench with his legs tilted 
up on the table in front of 
him, polishing up his eye- 
glasses with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, or busily writing a 
letter on his knee, he might 
be thinking of anything but 
the indictment which is being 
hurled at him. Yet no point 
escapes him. There are times 

MR. GOSCHEN. when, in discussion on a 
“ Saturated with the traditions of the governing class.” measure that has not alto- 
gether captured the support of the ministerial rank and file, he turns round to listen 
to a speech in support of the bill, and appears curiously and eagerly pleased when he 
hears a point that he can cheer. Like Mr. Gladstone also, he often chats in the 
Division Lobby, but he has not the same magical influence with the rank and file. 
He seldom approaches any but his intimates in the party, and hardly ever addresses 
others unless he is first spoken to; whereas Mr. Gladstone used to make a point 
of singling out the less distinguished of his followers to talk with them, and thus 
he utilised the spare moments of many a dilatory division, and made many a lifelong 
adherent. Mr. Balfour’s habitual diffidence will not let him imitate the great Liberal 
Leader thus far. Yet he is amiability itself, and those whom he has honoured with 
his friendship hold him in the most affectionate regard. In spite of an unevenness of 
parliamentary form, Mr. Balfour is still the strong man of the Unionist Ministry. 
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Of Mr. _ Balfour’s 
Liberal Unionist  col- 
leagues Mr. GOSCHEN was 
the first to throw in his 
lot with the Conservatives 
and to be accepted a 
member of Lord Salis- 
bury’s second administra- 
tion. It was he who 
succeeded the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill as 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when that 
brilliant political meteor 
projected himself out of 
the Downing Street orbit. 
This was in 1887, and 
it was not until 1895 that 
Mr. Chamberlain joined 
him in the third admini- 
stration of Lord Salisbury, 
bringing with him the 
father of “three acres 
and a cow” and the 
present defender of low- 
flash petroleum, Mr. JESSE 
CoLitincs, who, by the 
way, has made a devoted 
and hard-working Under 
Secretary at the Home 
Office. Mr. Goschen is 
as much at home in a 
Conservative Ministry as 
he was in that of Lord 
Palmerston, Earl Russell, 
or Mr. Gladstone; and 
representing as he does 
the great interests of what 
is known as “the City,” 
he has discharged the functions of a Minister with equal impartiality under Liberal 
and Conservative premiers. Mr. Goschen, one might think, ought to have been 
a permanent official, he is so saturated with the traditions of the governing class. 
In spite of his mastery of figures, some have questioned his success as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and, singularly enough, his least unquestioned record has been 
as First Lord of the Admiralty. He has filled that position twice, his two terms 
of office being separated by no less a distance than twenty-one years. What he 
learned in the earlier period must, all the same, have been of great profit to him 
in the later, and no First Lord of the Admiralty has responded more readily to 
the voice of public opinion concerning his department than he has. He has 
accepted all criticism of the Admiralty in excellent part; and only once in the 
House of Commons has he been known to express indignation at the comments 





MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
“He always carries the war into the enemy's camp.” 
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of his critics, and that was 
when the ship-building pro- 
gramme of 1898-99 was 
described by the Pall Mall 
Gazette as “a modest pro- 
gramme.” 

Mr. Goschen’s manner in 
debate is not impressive, but 
one cannot expect, at the 
age of close upon eighty 
years, that sounding eloquence 
which may once have fallen 
from him. But the House of 
Commons is very indulgent, 
and as the First Lord plods 
manfully through voluminous 
notes in presenting his annual 
statement on the Navy 
Estimates, peering _ short- 
sightedly at every slip as he 
goes along, the House strains 
every nerve in a_ respectful 
effort to follow the thread 
of the story. Though his 
delivery may be trying at 
times, the matter is always 
well arranged, and those who 
are really interested in the 
subject have never any 
difficulty in following him 
the details of armament, into 
measurement, and so forth, 
of his beloved “ vessels of the 
Canopus class ”—and others. 





ene sue jouer a __Mr. Goschen’s successor 

in his own party in the manage- 
ment of the finances of the country is SiR MicHAEL Hicks-Bracu, and an abler 
financier is not to be found on the Government side of the House of Commons, 
if we except Mr. Hanbury. Sir Michael is one of the old school, and no one 
knows the ins and outs of the Treasury better than he. Had he not been 
handicapped by physical disability at a critical point in his career, he would easily 
have been Leader of the House of Commons, as he was for a short time. His 
training in the public service has been not less thorough than his experience of 
the House of Commons, and he stands as the finest type of the Conservatism of 
which Sir Stafford Northcote was for a time the exponent. I speak of Mr. Hanbury 
in the same breath, because Mr. Hanbury is destined to be the next Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He has been one of the revelations of the present Parliament. 
From the vé/e of general critic of the Estimates, in opposition, he has stepped into 
the post of “financial maid-of-all-work ” of the Government with an alacrity which 
is no less striking than the ability with which he has discharged the manifold 
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duties of the office. Like Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, he has a strong will of 
his own, and his fearless English honesty 
and impartiality in administration have 
won for him the respect and the esteem 
of all parties in the House. 


Another Minister who has a future 
is Mr. AKERS Dovuctas. Most 
members of the House of Commons 
have been so accustomed to think of 
him in his capacity of Whip that they 
have overlooked his capacity as an 
administrator, but he has shown what 
stuff he is made of since he has been 
at the Office of Works. He has raised 
that office from the Cinderella of the 
departments to its proper place among 
the constructive departments of the 
Government, and the new public offices 
that will soon be rearing their heads 
in Parliament Street and Whitehall 
will be imperishable monuments of 
his energy and persistence in carrying 
out a scheme of public improvement 
that has been repeatedly burked or 
shelved by his predecessors. Although 
his occupation is no more serious than 
that of a Kentish squire, he has a 
brisk business manner in the House 
of Commons that reminds one rather 
of the City than of the legislature ; 
and with all his determination, promp- 
titude and energy, he is one of the 
most placable of Ministers, and he 
never declines to entertain a suggestion 
affecting his department, from what- 


ever source it may come. See on 
“ There is a strong suspicion on the Unionist benches 
that Mr. Ritchie is a Radical in disguise.” 





Of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN I have said 
but little, but his influence upon the policy of the Ministry is not to be measured 
by the amount of space devoted to him in this slender sketch. Strongly as_ his 
personality pervades the Ministry and the Ministerial policy, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
strength is potential rather than actual. The possibilities of Mr. Chamberlain are 
illimitable, but for the time being he appears to be content to influence rather than 
to command the present Ministry—and this is never so apparent as in the House of 
Commons. That he is not popular in the House is not surprising, since he has a 
habit of saying irritating things to his opponents which they don’t at all like. It 
has been said of him, and truly, that he never rests on the defensive if attacked, 
but he always carries the war into the enemy’s camp. In debate he is clear-cut, 
pointed and decisive, never sparing himself in exertion, and never sparing an 
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opponent in criticism. He is not popular with the Conservatives, because he looks 
a little too far ahead for them, and your true Conservative does not care to 
anticipate the millennium. By Conservatives of a certain calibre he is not forgiven 
for his supposed inspiration of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and they have 
not yet appreciated the revolutionary character of his bill for enabling the occupiers 





MR. CHAPLIN. 
“He can always amuse the House,” 


of small houses to purchase their dwellings with state assistance. Mr. Chamberlain 
is looked upon with just the same sort of nervous dread by orthodox Conservatives 
as Mr. RitcHiE is; and there is a strong suspicion on the Unionist benches that 
Mr. Ritchie is a Radical in disguise, for, as they say, all his biggest measures have 
brought political capital to the Radicals and none to the Unionists. Mr. Ritchie’s 
record as a promoter of unpopular measures—in a party sense—is hard-run by Mr, 
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CHAPLIN, who has managed to give the Government more than one bad quarter of 
an hour, while the Agricultural Rating Act and the Vaccination Act were in 
process of incubation. Mr. Chaplin can always amuse the House, and so closely 
does the tradition cling to him, that the House refuses to take him seriously, even 
when he rose to protest indignantly against the deliberations of the House being 





MR. JESSE COLLINGS. 
“The present defender of low-flash petroleum.” 


disturbed by the sound of the bands of the Hyde Park demonstration of 1884 in 
favour of the Reform Bill. He sometimes tries to be angry, but the good-humoured 
twinkle in his eye always betrays him. He would have been a success at the 
Board of Agriculture, and the dryasdust details of the Local Government Board 
must be hugely distasteful to him. 

FREDERICK J. HIGGINBOTTOM. 





THE SHIP: HER STORY. 
VILLI. 


HAVE abstained from dealing in these papers with the growth and progress 

of the ironclad ship of war. ‘The literature of this ship would fill her hold, 

and to name her is to excite a hundred conflicting emotions and _ passions. 
The subject is much too vast for the humble pen of a merchant seafarer. Those 
who might wish to hear briefly the story of the ironclad should turn to “ The 
British Fleet,” by Commander Robinson, R.N. ‘This work is a valuable epitome, 
and it is all about the Navy. Lord Brassey, an original writer and a modest and 
fearless navigator, has dealt and, aided by the useful nautical expert, continues to 
deal at large with the ironclad. It is difficult to follow with interest a growth 
in which organic and radical changes are constantly occurring. No man knows 
for certain, unless. it be the naval constructor, on what lines the ship of war 
of twelve months or two years hence is to be built. The nation is in the 
hands of the naval constructor, call him Sir Robert Seppings, or Sir William 
Symonds, or Sir E. J. Reed, or Sir W. H. White. He is usually a genius and a 
person of admirable parts as a theorist ; but it seems to me, as surely as it must 
have struck many others, that when he goes to work to construct a new ship of 
war, the very last feature that troubles him is her seaworthiness. ‘That she will roll 
fifty degrees in a gale of wind; that she will slaughter her sailors by driving them 
helpless down one furious incline, then down the other; that her officers who are 
sailors will be thinking of their prayers whilst- they watch her behaviour, which 
might be that of a drowning camel: these are features of the building of the ship 
which appear to stand last with the naval constructor in the catalogue of things to 
be avoided. A man, when he designs a ship, should, at least, first of all provide 
that she shall float when launched ; next, that she shall be able to keep the sea in 
heavy weather ; next, that her behaviour in tempestuous times shall be seaworthy 
enough to leave officers and men in full possession of their senses, whether for 
the ship which they are handling or for the foe whom they may be fighting. 
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The first British ironclad, H.M.8, “ Warrior.’ 


Robinson Crusoe in hacking out his first canoe overlooked the little subsequent 
business of launching her. 

It would seem that as the ironclad departs from the original ship-form, such as 
this that the artist has sketched, she grows more and more dangerous to the people 
in her, because the naval constructor never seems to provide that she shall be 
accountable for her behaviour in stormy weather. He sends something to sea, and 
Jack, half-stifled, is under water in it. A turret is visible awash: frightful pieces of 
ordnance point long and leanly to the sky ; add a pole mast and a military top, and 
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call the whole a man-of-war. The theory of the naval constructor moves at a costly 
figure in this extraordinary departure. He would secure the sailor’s life against the 
shot of the enemy by clapping him up in a ship which threatens at every lurch in 
a moderate sea to go to the bottom. It is the same case as that of the Irish 
sentry, who, seeing another in the act of cutting his throat, shot him to save his 
life. The old sailors fought in rolling seas. It may be supposed that the sailors 
of our own age will have to do the same thing. How will they manage? The 
blue-jacket’s case is quite straightforward and intelligible. “Give us a ship; give 
us something which will look like a ship; give us something in which we can fight 
an enemy, even if it were blowing a treble-reef topsail breeze. Plan, therefore, first 
of all with an eye to a greater enemy than any this country is likely to find in 
foreign nations—I mean the sea,” says Navy Jack; “plan first for the sea! then 
belt and double belt and make all shell-proof as you are now trying to do.” 

It must be said that the earlier steamships were built with a clear conception 
of the dangers of the sea. The Forth and the Amazon, both belonging to the 
same company, the Royal Mail, were tall, handsome, wooden ships, sitting very 
lofty upon the water, and rigged proportionately to their bulk. The Forth was 1900 
tons gross, or 1147 tons register, and 450 nominal horse-power. The company to 
which these ships belonged was subsidised to the amount of nearly £85,000 a year 
by the British Government, who desired the creation of a class of merchant steamer 
which could be of use in war time. No money was spared in the construction 
of the ships of the Royal Mail. Forms which seemed the handsomest afloat to 
the eyes of that generation were chosen; they were engined by the best makers, 
they were richly furnished within, and without they looked as imposing as men- 
of-war. 

Extraordinary ill-luck, however, attended the early ships of this company. Ina 
few years they lost, by shipwreck, the Jsés, Ziweed, Solway, Forth, Acteon, and 
Medina. But the most memorable of these disasters was to follow. I am looking 
at a picture of the Amazon, and cannot imagine that any hull could possess more 
grace on the basis of so much beam, disfigured as she is, moreover, by the over 
hanging pent-houses of the paddle-boxes. She was 300 feet long, 41 feet wide and 
32 feet deep, and her gross burden was 3000 tons. ‘This noble ship was built by 
the Greens at Blackwall, and was launched in June 1851. She went round to 
Southampton in command of Captain Symons, and sailed early in January for the 
West Indies, with fifty passengers and over one hundred of a crew. When in the 
Bay of Biscay, fire broke out; the Amazon was a wooden ship; the appliances for 
subduing fire were crude ; they passed buckets along, until the leap of the red flame 
drove the unhappy people forward or aft, and so the ship was lost. She makes 
then one of the wildest pictures in the maritime annals. They could not stop the 
engines: it was blowing a gale of wind, and the ungovernable vessel rushed over 
the midnight sea, lighting up the ocean for leagues with the flames which had burst 
through the gangway in front of the foremost funnel. A great number of people 
were drowned when the Amazon sank. Whether, if she had been built of iron, her 
people would have stood a better chance for their lives, is doubtful, in spite of the 
case of the Sarah Sands, which ship, though gutted by fire into a shell, was safely 
conveyed to a port. 

Wood was the obligation imposed upon the company with the Government 
subsidy. When the State suffered the directors of the Royal Mail to build as they 
pleased (by this time growing a little doubtful whether wood was preferable to iron 
for purposes of war) the company addressed themselves to iron, and discarded the 
paddle-wheel for the propeller; and from that day down to this, the ships of the 
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Royal Mail, though comparatively small, undoubtedly float first amongst the beauties 
of the sea. 

Two very fine ships are the Morman and the Scot, both belonging to the Union 
Steamship Company. ‘They are designed for the South African trade, a hot trade 
when once the Bay is cleared; but all that can cool perspiring humanity, all that 
may delight the ‘eye in the shape of sumptuous equipment, combine in these ships. 
They are graceful structures. They sit with that sort of airy buoyancy which suggests 
the traffic of the tropics. A trip to the Cape will probably prove some of these 
days the most popular of all voyages. The ships are staunch, splendid and swift ; 
the journey is not tediously long; the sea-sweetened climates through which the 
passenger is carried are full of health and life, and the heavens are glorious by 
night and full of stars,—you behold the Southern Cross and witness many spacious 


, 
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The Calais-Douvres in a Channel fog. 


and magnificent sunsets, and also the lunar dawn, which is the tenderest revelation 
of the deep. 

Nothing is more interesting than the first ships of great companies—companies 
whose fleets are now calculated in hundreds of thousands of tons, whose ships are 
like ironclads, whose commanders and officers twinkle on the bridge or quarter-deck 
in gilt and lace and buttons, just as though they were lieutenants and commanders 
in the Royal Navy. I believe, but I will not state positively, that the earliest 
steamer owned by the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company was the Royal 
Tar. She was the first of the line of steamers which ran in about 1837 between 
London and the Peninsula. They were doubtless glad on both sides of the water 
to get the punctuality of steam. Prior to the existence of the Peninsular Company 
the mails were despatched by sailing vessels from Falmouth to Lisbon once a week. 
As wind and weather did not always “ permit,” the mail-bags were occasionally a 
month overdue. 

The Royal Tar was not unlike the earlier steamers of the General Steam 
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Navigation Company, such as the City of Paris, the City of Boulogne, the Rhine, 
and others whose names I cannot now recall. She probably was a tough, well- 
built boat, with paddle-boxes far forward, and such a sheer of bow as makes her 
seem sagged. As the full-rigged ship is to the coracle, so we may say are the 
beautiful giantesses of the P. & O. Company to the Royal Zar. Certainly that 
early mother, staggering with high funnel over the uncomfortable seas of the 
Chops, would have a right to feel proud of her issue. So of the magnificent 
steamships of the Cunard Line. The SAritannia may be compared to the 
Royal Tar in many points of primitive equipment, if not in burthen, rig and 
general appearance—I mean that Sritannia of the Cunard Line which carried 
Dickens to Halifax and Boston in 1842. Behold her progeny! I know not why 
the nation should not take as much pride and interest in the noble commercial 
steamships which sail out of the Thames and the Mersey as it does or. professes 
to do in the vessels of the State. We see these magnificent steamers passing, we 
admire them hugely, we know what their speed will be when they fairly get to sea ; 
and I say that as a maritime people we ought not only to feel proud that such 
fabrics are possessed in this country, but that we have builders such as Harland 
and Wolff, Wigham, Richardson & Co., J. & G. Thompson, Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., 
and many others able to construct them. 

The ship-yard of to-day is a sight, in times of activity, to stir the blood of 
the most sluggish. The enormous fabric ready for launching, towers on high. The 
workmen who have built her of steel plates and angle-irons and glowing rivets are 
pigmies on her decks and dwarfs under her bends. The ear-shattering clash of 
hundreds of hammers striking countless pieces of metal sweeps ceaselessly from river's 
side to river’s side. The buzzer lifts up its iron throat and delivers its hideous 
message of summons ; the air is white with steam and black with clouds of smoke ; 
and out of all this turmoil, this sooty scene of the toil of thousands, many hidden, 
many visible, glides some last magnificent steamship of ten thousand tons, by-and- 
by to float away towards the American seaboard or the distant Southern Ocean : 
a sumptuous ship, full of drawing-rooms and boudoirs, and an engine-room of 
machinery exquisite in finish, singing softly its song of the yard, but ceaselessly 
thrusting onwards the huge shapely metal length with revolutions of shining rods 
and shafts of the sureness and strength of any force of nature. 

Notice should be taken of the efforts which have from time to time been made 
by the marine architect to mitigate the miseries of sea-sickness. He has doubled 
his ship, and he has slung his ship as in a cradle. To no purpose. ‘The life of 
the Channel steward remains an arduous one. Sea-sickness is not to be conquered 
by the shipwright. If it was merely the rolling motion that creates nausea, then a 
hammock or a cot would be as sure a relief as a twin ship or a cradle-hung saloon. 
Sickness is caused by the several motions of the sea combined; and the worst of 
these movements the builder cannot possibly deal with—I mean the trough into 
which the ship falls, and the liquid acclivity to whose frothing head she leaps. 

It is not strange to find that the twin ship was anticipated as an idea so long 
back as 1663. She was built by Sir William Petty, a man of genius, of great 
inventive powers, who, when he was only fifteen years of age, had mastered the 
Latin, Greek, and French tongues, “the whole body of common arithmetic, the 
practical geometry and astronomy conducing to navigation, dialling, etc., with the 
knowledge of several mechanical and mathematical trades.” So says old Anthony 
& Wood. This learned and ingenious man made an experiment in ships. Dr. Sprat, 
in his “ History of the Royal Society,” declares that “it was the most considerable 
experiment that has been made in this age of experiments.” Dr. Sprat rejoiced 
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rather too heartily. Petty’s double ship was by no means a success. It is claimed 
for her that she was very quick in stays, and her double bottom caused her to sit 
very stiff. She was lost in a gale of wind. Petty does not appear to have been 
disheartened. He devoted many years to musing upon a new model, and finally 
designed, or actually produced something which caused Dr. Wood, in a letter to 
Sir Peter Pett, to say: “If we consider the strength (in every vessel), the burden, 
ballast, draught of water, sailing, steering, keeping to wind, and as many more 
properties of a good ship, his excels the best the world has yet produced;” and 
he puts Petty’s case thus: “ A common single body being given, suppose of seventy 
tons neat burden, with thirty tons of ballast ; we offer to make a double body which 
needs no ballast—viz., to carry as much sail light as the other loaden, of the same 
or more neat burthen; but its draught of water shall be as 4 to 7, and the cost 
as 7 to 11, and shall bear sail as 11 to 7.” 

The enthusiasm of the inventor is proverbial. Petty’s ship has gone the way of 
Petty himself, yet in that old double-bottom we find a sort of forerunner of the 
well-known Channel steamer our artist has drawn. 

The Castalia should be named here as an experiment in ship-building. She 
was composed of the two halves of a longitudinally divided hull 290 feet long, set 
26 feet apart, strongly girded, with cabins enclosed, and a raised deck. The paddles 
revolved in the water-way between the two hulls. She was designed by Captain 
*Dicey, who founded her upon the outriggers which ply in the harbour of Galle 
“long, cranky boats, hollowed out of tree-trunks, and steadied in the water by a 
log of timber fixed to the end of two wooden outriggers which project some way 
from the vessel’s side.” 

The Bessemer, a ship well within living memory, was designed by Mr. (now 
Sir) E. J. Reed with the humane intention of diminishing the sufferings of the 
seasick. The Bessemer was an iron vessel, built at Hull by Earle’s Ship-building 
and Engineering Company: for 48 feet from each end she had a freeboard of 
about three feet only. She was 350 feet long; her shape, like the boat of the whaler, 
was the same fore and aft. She was fitted with deck-houses for private parties-and 
refreshment bars. The swinging saloon, however, was the grand feature of this 
remarkable ship, which, in her picture, in many respects presents the appearance of 
a turreted ironclad of scarce perceptible height of side. The saloon was in the 
centre of the vessel, and was entered by staircases which conducted to a landing 
held to the saloon by a flexible flooring. The body of the saloon swayed on four 
steel supports. ‘The ship’s speed on trial across the Channel did not show anything 
in excess of that of the ordinary boats, which were then making the passage in two 
hours. Mr. Bessemer, after whom this vessel was named, does not appear to have 
spoken very enthusiastically about her, when at a dinner given to him in Calais, 
he said: “I never dared to hope that at first this ship would be completely 
successful ; so much depends on skill, and you must remember that there are no 
means whereby absolute automatic action can be given to the saloon, because there 
is no absolute point of stability. Within the ship we are like Archimedes, who 
wanted a fulcrum for the lever that was to move the world: what we want is to 

* place our fulcrum in an absolutely quiet spot. . . . In port the machinery will move 
with a degree of steadiness that is all that can be desired; the very reverse of this 
will take place at sea, when the vessel itself moves and the cabin is required to be 
quiet ; and just as we require more practice to move the cabin in still water, so we 
require more practice to keep the cabin still in the moving ship.” 

The Bessemer proved even a greater failure than the Casta/ia. They were costly 
experiments, and their bold originators deserved better luck. No doubt the swinging 
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United States cruiser ‘‘ Columbia,” 


cabin was a little alarming. If anything should give way! Intending passengers 
must also have reflected that they would go down with this swinging cabin into the 
yawning gulfs and rise with it to the mountain peaks, and their distress of two 
hours lay in ¢hat. 

Another curiosity in ship-building was the cigar-ship, built at Baltimore in 1858. 
Her constructors afterwards built a similar vessel on the Thames. She was a huge, 
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tapering iron tube, without bows to resist the seas, without stern to drag the water, 
without masts, spars, or rigging to hold the wind. She was 16 feet broad and 
180 feet long. The theoretical designer is always governed by very exact ideas as 
to the qualities of his ship on paper: ¢heve she is a miracle ; there she glides with 
the buoyancy of a gull over billows of Andean altitude; her speed is prodigious ; 
in short, she is going to revolutionise the ship. But, to paraphrase Johnson’s 
observation on gratitude, the ship is a flower of very slow cultivation, be she of 
wood or be she of steel. 

There is proportion, there is power, there is the character of warlike menace—in 
short, there is the good sense of the combined yards—in the Columbia, the pride 
of her country. At how many knots is she slashing through it in the artist’s delightful 
picture of her? Her designer had no cigar-ship in his head when he planned her. 
Alas! the cigar-ship went the way of the Casfatia and the Bessemer; she wanted 
stability. No seaman, indeed, could have endured such a shape; yet the builders 
were very positive in their hopes. “No water,” said they, ‘‘can be shipped that 
will sensibly affect the load or endanger the safety of the vessel, which may, we 
believe, be propelled at its highest speed in rough weather with impunity—which 
is far from being attainable by vessels now built to be propelled wholly or in part 
by sails.” 

No man need live many years to witness the rise and the decline of a great 
number of human inventions, particularly marine inventions. I will say nothing of 
the Channel Tunnel, which is not an invention—though I wish it so well that I 
would heartily like to see the short scope already bored plugged, cemented and 
effectually stopped by the personal toil of the originators of the scheme. I have 
lived to see a ship built like a whale, and I have also lived to see her crew step 
ashore and swear that not pounds a week nor the sternest threats of the magistrate 
could induce them to return. I have lived to meet a man who, with all spiritual 
solemnity, contemplated, at his own cost (and that of a few others), the erection 
of a floating tower or lighthouse in mid-Atlantic, whence the keepers of the light 
could, from the rolling summit, telegraph the state of the weather east and west. 
I have been spared to behold many queer forms of ships, the most uncouth of 
which do undoubtedly fly the proud cross of St. George, as Dana calls the flag. 
Whether any human being now drawing breath will live to see the armour-clad man- 
of-war arrive at that sort of perfection which was attained by our fleets of wood, 
who can tell? The ironclad of to-day, although many years of experience already 
enter into her construction, remains an experiment. She is the Comet, she is the 
Charlotte Dundas, of the close of the nineteenth century. Nor is it conceivable 
that a naval war will settle the score of problems which the change from the state 
of the old Victory to the state of H.M.S. Benbow or H.M.S. Zrafalgar submits to 
the naval constructor and the marine strategist. An ingenious naval expert is of 
opinion, for example, that the manceuvres of a steam fleet will not differ very 
materially from the tactics employed by Howe, Duncan and Nelson. He believes 
that a line of battleships drawn up in a new'moon or crescent, in the order of the 
Spanish Armada when it sailed in the Channel, in the order of the combined fleets 
of France and Spain when they lay with their topgallant-sails shivering awaiting 
the slow approach of the British, will pause for the attack of the enemy ; and that 
enemy must of course, consistently with tradition, be the British. The expert 
believes that we will cut the line as of yore—that we shall be allowed to cut the 
line. He quotes Vice-Admiral Colomb and another. He does not tell us what 
the lee-division of the enemy will do after he has allowed the British to repeat 
the manceuvre of Nelson. 
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In truth, the soot from the funnel of the ironclad has blackened the atmo- 
sphere. We see very imperfectly. Grotesque shapes float by. We strain our sight 
at the naval constructor’s last embodiment. We hope for the best; but few men 
in their senses can suppose that the ships which are to bear the national flag of 
our country in the next century will in the least degree resemble those experimental 
arks of horror and menace (to those cooped up in them) which in these times roll 
off shore as they wash along their way to their stations. The eye turns for solace 
to the Victory, as she lies at rest. The peace of the grave is hers. They may go 
on re-doctoring her till there remains not an inch of the timber which resounded 
with Nelson’s cannon, whose echoes of thunder fetched a sigh of pain from the lips 
of the dying chieftain. Yet let them continue rebuilding her for ever; for what 
can transcend her as a memory, an impulse, an influence? The hearts-of-oak of 
to-day are worthy of their sires; and all must wish that, like their sires, they may 
be permitted to fight the battles of their country in ships they can grow attached 
to, in ships which will look ships and behave as ships, in ships which shall prove 
an anxiety to the enemy only. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL 


THE END, 








“This ship the Victory named.” 











ON THE ABSURDITY AND IMPOSSIBILITY OF WRITING—THE STATEMENT PROVED— 
THE! CASE OF NOVELS—OF POETRY—OF HISTORY—OF SCIENTIFIC WORKS—BuT 
IT DOES NOT SIGNIFY—THE PREVALENT FEAR OF THE OBVIOUS—ITS EFFECT 
ON MANNERS—THE DISUSE OF COMPLIMENT IN THE CASE OF BEAUTY—THE 
SAD CASE OF UNOBVIOUS MEN—AND OF EPIGRAMMATISTS, TOGETHER WITH A 
RIGHT ACCOUNT OF THE THEORY OF SOCIAL INTERCOURSE—THE EXCELLENT 
EXAMPLE OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR—THE GAME OF PATIENCE, ITS UNFIT- 


NESS FOR ENGLISHMEN, ITS DANGERS AND ITS LIKENESS TO DRINK. 


{OR several days—ever since, in fact, 
these remarks should have been with 

the printer—I have reflected seriously on the 
gross absurdity and essential impossibility 
of writing. I 
do not say it 
to invite a 
retort that 
would be un- 
worthy of your 
courtesy and 
: intelligence. 
Not that I 

object to a 

laugh against 

myself: the 





accomplished 
artist who 
drew a fancy 
picture of me in the April number with an 
arrangement of quills made to look like 


asses’ ears, is, I think, a most frightfully 
funny man. But this isa sober and reasoned 
theory of mine: I put it to you broadly, with 
no reference to myself in particular. And 
to avoid any ambiguity and inaccuracy—for 
I admit that some few of the letters and 
telegrams which are written in the ordinary 
commerce of life are necessary and useful— 
I put the matter thus : to write anything for 
publication is absurd, and ought to be 
impossible. 
OR my part, I should like to leave the 
statement there. It looks well; it 
has an air ; it stands confidently before the 
world, and is too broad a mark for the 
missiles of criticism. Truth is radiant on 
the face of it, almost blinding to my eyes: 
to say a word to prove its presence seems an 
insult to your vision. Moreover, if you can- 
not see this truth at once, you are unlikely 











FROM A 
to do so for all my pages of inferential 
reasoning. But we live in an age when 
everybody is expected to make out a case: 
an age, too, which dislikes those whom it 
suspects of frivolity. So, lest I be accused 
of that dreadful crime, or of chalking up 
my statement and running away in cowardly 
terror of your common sense, I will ornament 
it with a chain—you must not say a circle 
—of ingenious arguments and convincing 


illustrations. 
WE will suppose that you are sitting— 
you, a person of wide reading, and 
extraordinary ability—sitting before a table, 
pen in hand, paper and a large pot of ink 
in front of you, your intellectual features 
wreathed ina 

















Writ, and 
there have been a good many written since. 
Has it never struck you—you who are other- 
wise the most modest man alive, and would 
not contradict a bishop to save your soul 
that it is a pompous and impudent thing to 
invite your fellow-creatures to pay money, 
the worth very likely of fifty-four penny buns, 
that they may hear what you have to say? 
The suggestion, you say, is irrelevant and 
inconclusive : then you compel me to trouble 
you with details. 


RAY, what is your book to be? A 
novel ? 
hundred to one it would be so. 
dear sir, there are but dozen 
possible, and they have all been told a 
thousand times, and if you suppose you can 
invent a new complication, give me leave 
to say you are mistaken. 
else has ever made the philosophy of religion 
the theme of a novel? Perhaps not, 


But, my 
a 


joy of living?... 
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I thought as much—it was a 


stories 


But no one 


madam, but have we not enough elsewhere, 
and is the conjunction a necessity for the 
Nobody yet has de- 
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scribed the incidents and effects of sexual 
emotions with sufficient plainness of speech ? 
Madam, and you too, sir, I am unhappily 
forced to contradict you 
sir, have met in your private life many 
amusing people, some of them notorious, 
and you think their peculiarities should be 
noted for the world at large? Why, you 
are in the worst case of all, who would make 
money out of the accidents of private ac- 
quaintance and by betraying the confidences 
of friendship. Good morning. 


BOOK of poems? Let me read them, 
This one describes in correct and 
uninspired verse what has been described 
a hundred. times—fifty of them in a better 


a4 





vein. Ah, 
complacent ae 3 
; & this is dif- 
smile. You : 
ferent: this 
are about to . | 
: is good, very 
write a book. ‘ 
good indeed ; 
Have you .: : 
it has fire, 
ever con- ee 
. conviction, 
sidered how : ; 
as Stay, it must 
many millions 
have been 
of books there ans 
an intimate 
are already : 
; “, experience of 
in the world: 
: 3 your own: 
Yettheirend- * ‘ ieee: 
3 you felt it? 
lessness is : 
ted in Hol no doubt 
noted in Holy ; 
— : so it reads. 


And your dignity allowed you to reveal this 
intimate feeling to any Jack with a half- 
crown in his pocket, so that he may say to 
Jill that Mr. X, the poet, on such and such 
an occasion, felt even as he? Certainly it 


is a matter of taste. 

ages you, Mr. Chronicler, are not unlike 
4 the poet. You are writing reminis- 
cences and memoirs of variously celebrated 
contemporary people. Well, nine-tenths 
of your book is dull as ditch-water, and 
the rest Consists of secrets and private 
matters which you have no_ business 
print... . As for you, sir, with your great 
scientific work, you know quite well that 
if you had the spirit of science in you, you 
would not be writing great works at all. 
Regard Z, who has this spirit: all his 
life he searches for truth, and when he has 
found it he makes a rough note of it for 
a scientific paper—one of those rough notes 
out of which you, my dear friend, and such 
as you make money (though not very much) 
and a great reputation. ... 4 And it follows 


to 
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from all this that you, Mr. Critic, are the 
mere consequence of a superfluity? It does 
indeed. 

HAVE sought to lighten the deep 

seriousness of my argument by ex- 
posing it in the lively and dramatic style 
which I have borrowed from a _ greater 
man—I have half a mind to offer a prize 
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for his detection. But the links of my 
reasoning will be obvious, and obvious 
also that I might have gone on with it 
for a year. I have proved, to sum up, that 
all writing for publication is either super- 
fluous to the reader or derogatory to the 
writer. He has nothing to say except that 
which he ought to keep to himself. That 
is the simple result of prosaic argument. 
But what impresses me most of all in the 
matter, is the initial absurdity of the pur- 
pose of writing a book or an article—the 
wonderful complacency and pomp of it. 
Of all the antics of “the morbid animal 
called man,” this seems to me to have the 
most of ridiculous gravity and delightful 
impudence. Authors and _ publishers! 
Really an absurd race. I have not, of 
course, shown any reason why I, or any 
other preposterous person, should not con- 
tinue to write and publish ; if all its actions 
were to be useful and dignified, the human 
kind would take little exercise. We will 
sit and contemplate for ever, quoth the 
philosopher. So will not I, quoth the 
foolish scullion. 





BVIOUS, no doubt, all of it. But I 

-have often thought that the courage 
to be obvious is growing somewhat too rare. 
We all know that it is impossible to be 
original, but almost everybody seems to 
wish to be thought it. And rather than be 
guilty of the obvious, most people will be 
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dumb—as though that were not an obvious 
alternation. Our manners are affected. 
The old-fashioned expressions of pleasure 
in meeting a new acquaintance, or of 
gratitude for entertainment — insincere 
most often, it may be, but not always so, 
and in either case agreeable to hear—are 
heard more seldom. For many years now 
it has been held vulgar to allude to the 
beauty of a beautiful woman. And people 
are positively afraid to tell an author how 
greatly they have been delighted by his 
books. They are afraid of being obvious, 
afraid to bore him by remarks he has 
heard so often. I beg to reassure them: 
he will be invariably as pleased as Punch. 
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O return for a moment to beauty, which 

is certainly a more important matter 
than the vanity of authors. ‘The idea that 
a compliment to a woman on this subject is 
vulgar is a very silly idea. The compliment 
may be vulgarly phrased, as may be anything 
else, of course. Our ancestors, with their 
“anything from so fair a hand” sort of con- 
versation, overdid it, no doubt : they overdid 
everything, the dear, warm-blooded people. 
But that is no reason why we all, who would 
not be thought underbred and offensive, 
should have to pretend not to notice whether 
a woman is beautiful or not. On the one 
hand, the ignoring argues a lack of sense for 
the kind things of life, and on the other it 
implies an overestimate of them: for de- 
liberately to ignore any human quality is 
mysteriously to increase its importance. 


Now, to be conscious of a woman’s beauty 
is not at all necessarily to rate it higher 
than brains or goodness, whereas to ignore 
it altogether comes of a canting, quasi- 
Puritanic notion that beauty, being a mere 
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accident, must never be allowed to be a 


cause of pride. What nonsense that is ! 
Intellect is an accident, muscle is an acci- 
dent, and, at the risk of heresy, I say that 
goodness is an accident also. All these 
things are accidents as much as beauty, but 
who objects to a reference to cleverness and 
strength and good works? To many of us 
the sight of a beautiful form is as comforting 
and stimulating to the pulse of life as the 
hearing of an epigram, or even the report 
of a charity. Then why should we not be 
grateful to the possessor of it? and why, 
if due occasion arise, and rightness of 
speech be ours, should we not please its 
possessor by an acknowledgment of the 
debt? There is a way in all things. On 
no subject should a compliment be made 
which might discomfit the uncomplimented, 
or put modesty to the blush. But I protest 
that the skulking, hangdog, evasive tributes 
to beauty, which are all that our manners 
allow to its face, are worse bred than a bold 
recognition of it ; and since that is so, the 
amiable of us, of course, let it alone alto- 
gether. But it is a confession that we are 
not fit to be trusted with our tongues. 
HE fear of the obvious—I have digressed 
a little—is really a deadly foe to good 
conversation, almost as much so as epigram 
itself. There are innumerable places in 
conversation where the obvious is also the 
necessary remark. Whereas a man of whom 
it can be expected with certainty that, 
whatever is said to him, his reply will be 
odd and unusual and paradoxical and so 
forth, is unfit for civilised society. Who 
has not longed, after an hour with such 
a man, to go out into the wilderness and 
talk with wild asses? and who would not 
rather break stones for the same length of 
time than repeat the experience? I have 
watched such a conversation from a short 
distance, and noted how the original man’s 
hearers force their laughter, and fidget on 
their seats, and look at doors and windows, 
with the quick, furtive glances of hunted 
beasts. The original man sees nothing 
of it; as each hoop of the obvious is 
presented to him, bang he goes through it 
with his extraordinary agility... . He is 
painful to contemplate, because one knows 
l:ow his friends are falling away from him, 
how his home-coming is dreaded by his 
family, and how when he dies the sighs of 
relief. will swell into a great wind. Yet, 
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very likely, this was an honest, kind-hearted 
man, who feared nothing but the obvious. 
And thousands of people are trying to be 
like him. The offence comes from a 


Ss > 





radically false theory of social intercourse. 
Men meet together because the race is 
gregarious, and, so meeting, their essential 
object should be to express, however super- 
ficially, goodwill and interest in one another: 
they do not meet to outshine one another 
in brilliancy and lay hold of valuable ideas. 
A remark about the weather, made in a 
cheerful (but not too cheerful) voice, and 
with a pleasant smile, is worth a dozen 





defiant witticisms. 


But there are people who 
would rather scowl] at you silently for half an 
hour than choose any such obvious subject. 


S for epigrams, they stop conversation 

as much as unreasonable swear-words 

or impropriety. They beget a wretched 
spirit of emulation, and set people racking 
their brains and memories to cap them. 
No man listens to his neighbour. The 
tongue of the epigrammatist is against every 
man and every man’s tongue against him. 
Their proper place is the stage or in after- 
dinner speeches. I hold them out of place 
even in a novel: they retard the story 
and cool the readers sympathy with the 
characters. Of the epigrammatists I have 
met I can think of very few indeed who 
were delightful socially—and those because 
there was in them an appealing joyousness 
of spirit which excused their epigrams as 
it would have excused other naughtinesses 
of speech, or as one enjoys the nonsense 
of happy children. One may of course 
deliberately sit down to make and exchange 
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epigrams—I don’t think it would be a very 
jolly game—just as by common consent 
(when your superior person is out of the way) 
the talk is sometimes suspended for a period 
of hard punning. But from the casual talk 
of ordinary, amiable people the epigram 
must be from this time forth excluded. 


HE German Emperor, who is not afraid 

of France or of the Socialists, is not 
afraid of the obvious either. I admire him 
for itimmensely. He isabrave fellow. For 
he must know perfectly well that when he 
sends a telegram of congratulation to a 
successful crew or a convalescent genius 
everybody will say : “ Of course ! 
him !” 


How like 
And people go on to speak of these 
acts of courtesy as though he had some 
sinister, selfish motive in performing them 
—to advertise himself, for example, like a 
popular novelist oractor. This is ungenerous 
and absurd: an emperors position and 
success in life do not depend upon the 
applause of Tom, Dick, and Harry,— 
certainly not in places outside his Empire. 
It is merely reasonable to believe that his 
motive is altogether kind—with one possible 
exception which we have forgotten. His 
position entitles him to notice people with 


whom he is not acquainted, and to suppose 


that his notice will gratify them. 
he sets a good example. 


I think 
Not— Heaven for- 
bid !—that we should all start telegraphing 
to strangers: we are not emperors. But 
he teaches us not to fear the obvious in little 
speeches of courtesy, and I like to think of 


him in this gentle character. Iam reminded 
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of him by a very obvious and good-natured 
telegram he has lately sent to a man of 
genius ; but if you have forgotten that one, 
before my remarks appear it is possible he 
will have sent another. 

















Y the way, I regret the interval, because 
I wish to take the earliest opportunity 


of warning my countrymen against an 
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insidious danger in their midst. I mean a 
game called Patience. You need not pooh- 
pooh it and say it is as old as the hills. 
Bridge is an old game, but while few people 
played it a year or so since, now every 
card-room in London is full of it. I see 
signs that Patience, too, will come on with 
a rush, and I dread lest before long all the 
young bloods and old bloods in London will 
be sitting at little tables in their clubs 
morosely poring over its maddening per- 
plexities. Now I maintain that not even the 
game of epigrams itself is less suited to the 
nature and qualities of Englishmen than this 
game of Patience. The danger lies in their 
indomitable perseverance. Once let the 
game of Patience in one of its more difficult 
forms seize on an Englishman’s imagination 
and excite his passion of conquest, and all 
other interests in life will be deserted for it. 
It is useless to tell me that such results 
would have appeared before. Patience, so 
far, has been mainly the occupation of 
people possessed of great leisure, and often 
of those in the vale of years: their pre- 
occupation is unnoticed. The few cases of 
premature old age and death and ruin 
known to me as caused by this accursed 
pursuit have been isolated and have attracted 
no attention. But once let it become a 
fashionable habit—like Bridge—and you 
will see careers blighted and homes deso- 
lated in all directions. Various qualities in 
the game will cause this: its horrible 
attractiveness ; its paralysing effect on the 
intellect and gentler emotions; above all, 
the fact that it needs no party or club for its 
indulgence—you can sit down at any moment 
at home and be absorbed by it. All the 
dreadful facility of drink goes with it, and I 
look to see homes for its victims established 
everywhere. Therefore I lift up my voice 
and solemnly warn my fellow-countrymen 
before it is too late. Patience very nearly 
prevented my remarks this month being 
written—I hope it has allowed you to read 
them. 
G. S. STREET. 








